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Health Notes. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I do not consider the drink habit so 
oad after all. Indeed I am a hard 
drinker myself and am all the better for 
it. But much depends upon what we 
drink, My favorite drink is water. Mil- 
lions of dollars are spent each year for 
the drink bill of this country comprising, 
tea, coffee, wine, beer, whiskey, soda 


water, ginger ale, etc., but the most val- | 
uable ingredient of all these drinks is | 


pure water, and yet this view will be new 
to most people. I drink three times the 
amount of water I did ten years ago. 
As we increase in age we need to drink 
more water. Nervous people particu- 
larly should drink freely of pure water, 
since the clogging of the system and the 
withering of the body which ensues with- 
out a full supply of water, has a serious 
effect upon the nerves as well as upon 
every part of the system, Drink 
water the first thing upon awakening in 
the morning; drink again at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon; again in the middle of 
the afternoon, and just before retiring 
at night. Never drink less than one 
full glass on all occasions, and if you 
can drink two glasses all the better. It 
is better to sip water slowly than to 
drink it rapidly, but drinking it rapidly 
is better than not to drink it at all. The 
invalid should always take time to sip 
the water slowly rather than to drink 
rapidly. I drink freely of lemonade not 
made very sweet, and yet I know that 
the healthfulness of the lemonade is 
largely due to the water, though lemon 
juice is healthful and particularly so for 
those troubled with rheumatism. 


A change is often desirable. There 
are many people who are ailing who can 
hardly tell what is troubling them. Such 
people may often be benefited by going 
away from home among new _ scenes, 
new surroundings where they will meet 
new people, breathe different air, eat 
different food and drink different water. 
Perhaps every reader has noticed that 
in moving to a new locality, or in spend- 
ing a few weeks among new scenes, they 
have gained rapidly in flesh. This fact 
may not be owing entirely to more nu- 
tritious food but largely to the change 
of surroundings which in many in- 
stances seems to affect the system in a 
desirable manner. Sick people who are 
not strong enough to be moved to a new 
locality have often been benefited by 
being transferred to another room, dec- 
orated and furnished in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner, with a different view 
from the windows and everything as 
much unlike their other room as possi- 
ble. This teaches us that variety or 
change either in food or surroundings is 
beneficial, and that monotony is harm- 
ful. 





It is lucky for the men that women 
love without intelligence. : 

To spare the one she loves a pin scratch 
the average woman would torture all 
humanity. 

It is betting on a certainty to back 
one love letter against all the reason and 
logic in the world. 

The man who wants to teach the 
treasury department how to finance the 
government can never manage to make 
his income and his bills agree.—New 
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Mrs. Jones—‘‘Just think of it! That 
fellow came in and actually stole the 
|clock right off the mantelpiece.’’ Mrs. 
| Brown—‘‘And your dog was in the very 
same room?” Mrs. Jones—‘‘Yes, but that 
didn’t count. Fido is only a watch dog, 
you know.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The reason women read the last chap- 
ter of a book first is because they jump 
at conclusions.—Philadelpnia ‘‘Record.’ 


“T vill tell no more jokes mit Speigle- 
baur yet. I asked him, ‘Vy iss a hen?’ 
und vot did he say alretty?” 

“Vott iss?’ 

“He set he couldn’t 
York Journal. 


help it!”—New 


Feminine pinpricks—Elderly spinster 
—‘‘Ah, dear Julia, you can’t imagine how 
I dread to think of my fortieth birth- 


very unpleagSant happen then?’’—Punch. 


Cholly—‘‘I feel so sorry for poor Jack 
Brownstone.” 

Mabel—‘Why so?”’’ 

Cholly—‘‘Because his wife spent the 
money for an automobile which he had 
laid aside for a divorce.’’—Judge. 


Elasticity of the body depends largely 
upon the elasticity of the mind. A nar- 
row mind—that is usually bound to an 
unyielding will—tends to develop like 
conditions in the tissues of the body. 

















|Full Report with [Illustrations in 
This Issue.—Fertile Soil, Fav- 
orable Locality. — Intelligent 
| Culture Did It. 


I spent all day May 2ist visiting these 
orchards, then in full bloom, which are 
located three miles from the shore of 
| Lake Ontario and about fourteen miles 
1 northwest of Rochester, N. ¥. These or- 
chards are well known to apple buyers of 
the country as among those producing 
the finest and best keeping fruit grown 
in this country or anywhere. After 
leaving the road at Charlotte at the 
mouth of the Genesee river, going west, 
I found beautifully kept orchards on 
both sides of the road all the way to 
Hilton, but I was told that these or- 
chards did not succeed quite so well as 
those at Hilton, and that a mile or two 
west of Hilton there is a section of the 





AMOUS ORCHARDS 
HILTON, NY 





and have yielded frequent crops for al- 
most half a century. The force of ex- 
ample is in evidence about Hilton. A 
few men there made it their exclusive 
business to grow fine apples, and to learn 
methods necessary, and their example 
has been followed by their neighbors 
until all the orchards in that locality 


though some orchards excelled others 
in care and _ attention. Those men 
giving their orchards the best attention 
invariably reap the largest reward. 
The first orchard I visited was that 
of John Collamer. This fruit grower’s 
name is well known to fruit men over 
the country. He understands his busi- 
ness well. 
ing, which until recent years, was the 


confines himself almost exclusively to 
orcharding. During the last ten years 
he has given more attention to growing 





country where apples do not flourish as 
well, the soil being more sandy, and bet- 
ter adapted to peach orchards, which 
succeed marvelously. 

There are three reasons for the mar- 
velous success of apple orchards at Hil- 


pears, plums and peaches, but his largest 
and oldest orchards are apple orchards. 
I had my camera with me and took a 
view from a distance of his home and a 
portion of his orchard located on the} 





ton. First, the remarkably fertile soil, 
a mixture of sand and clay that does not | 
bake’ seriously. Second, nearness to | 
Lake Ontario, which assures an even | 
temperature and freedom from late} 
spring frosts. Third, intelligent orchard- | 
ists who understand their business, who | 
spray and prune correctly and give high 
cultivation. I have seen many orchard | 


but I cannot remember ever visiting a | 
place where apple orchards universally 
showed such health, vigor and good 
treatment. I saw large orchards planted 
fifty years ago that were as vigorous as 
younger trees, and as productive. The 





York Press. 


old orchard trees were of immense size, | 


west side of the road; directly opposite | 
his house are some larger orchards, and | 
beyond them to the west is a _ large 
standard pear orchard and one of | 
dwarf pears, and a large orchard recent- | 
ly planted to prune trees. His trees were 
all well cultivated, none of them being | 
left in meadow or pasture. His orchards | 
as well as nearly all at Hilton are given 


kind of trees being grown in the apple | 
orchard, and no small fruits being grown | 
among the trees. This gives free oppor- 
tunity for cultivation both ways. My! 
attention was particularly attracted to 
his dwarf pear orchard which was of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FOUR. 


day!’ Julia—‘‘Why, dear? Did something 


receive nearly the same treatment, al-| 


He has given up grain farm- | 


principal industry of Hilton, and now |} 
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Green’s Fruit Grower: I was read- 
ing in your May number to-day, if a 
person would live two months on a fruit 


| breakfast, it would work a_ practical 
| miracle im a body full of the morbid 
products of chronic disease. What do 


you mean by a fruit breakfast? I can- 
not eat a raw apple as it distresses my 
stomach. My stomach is in very poor 
condition. I have no appetite, never 
feel hungry, nor is there anything I 
crave or want to eat, but have a peculiar 
pain in the pit of my stomack.—A Sub- 
scriber. 

Reply: There are many people who 

eat no breakfast and think they are bet- 
ter for it, but there is no rule that will 
apply to every one. Many reople have 
been benefited by living uron grapes 
without any other food for a week or two. 
When we speak of a fruit breakfast we 
refer to the eating of an orange, apple, 
grapes or other fruits, and nothing else. 
Apples agree with most people, but if 
they do not agree with you I would not 
|advise you to eat them. But if you 
chew the apple very long they may not 
disturb your stomach. Apple sauce is 
nearly the same as apples and perhaps 
that would agree with you better. Most 
people can eat oranges, which are very 
healthful. I advise you to consult a 
physician in regard to your stomach 
without delay. 


Persons who are afflicted with hernia 
should never be without an ounce or 
two of ether within reach; it may save 
a costly, dangerous operation and, per- 
|haps life. When strangulation sets in, 
| apply to the affected part, covering at 
| once with flannel wrung from hot water. 
In a few moments repeat the operation. 
| Generally the third application relaxes 
the bowel so it is easily returned in 
| place and the patient is, for the time, out 
|of danger. A young or middle aged per- 
| Son should not fail to have a surgical 
| operation and be rid, if possible, of so 
troublesome and dangerous an affliction. 
—Subscriber Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Competent nurses in our City hospital 
recommend this menu for the convales- 
‘cent: Cream of peas, with croutons, 
lamb chop, with stuffed potatoes, tomato 
salad with mayonnaise, bread and but- 
ter, snow pudding, coffee with cream. 

And for the diabetic: Cream of spin- 
| ach soup with sippets, lamb chop on 
toast points, creamed string beans, as- 
paragus salad with gluten wafers, choc- 
olate blanc-mange, coffee with sacchar- 
| ine, 

No starch or sugar were used in pre- 
| paring these dishes. 
| A little assistance is worth a lot of ad- 
vice. 

The best praise of the sermon is_ its 





| practice. 


Gratitude doubles the gift and halves 
the debt. 

Boiling anger scalds nobody’s fingers 
but our own. 

The spoils of avarice build the tomb of 
all the virtues. 

You cannot build a 
spoiling a brickyard. 

Much of the sting of life comes from 
our smart sayings. 

The grave closes the gate of grief and 


house without 


districts that I consider very promising, |etire possession of the soil, no other opens that of glory.—Ram’s Horn. 


oO. 
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Mistress—‘‘Do you Know, Carter, that 1 
can actually write my name in the dust 
on that table?” 

Carter—‘‘Faith, mum, that’s more than 
I can do. ‘Sure, there’s nothing like edu- 
eation, after all.”"—Punch. 












































Huckleberry Pie. 


Now this yere bill o’ fare’s, I guess, 
Considered purty fine— 

With cav-e-air an’ pom-de-tare 
An’ fancy kinds o’ wine— 

But ’long about this time o’ year, 
Ye know, I kind o’ sigh 

Fer jes’ a good old-fashioned slab 
O’ huckleberry pie. 


It didn’t come in little strips— 
But great, big, juicy slices, 
An’ many of ’em as ye pleased, 
With no regard to prices. — 
It come about two inches thick— 
An’ crust! gee whiz! but my : 
Mouth’s waterin’ fer a piece o’ mother’s 
Huckleberry pie. 


Jes’ like the clover use’ to smell’s 
The way it use’ to taste— 


2 GREE 








De fishin’ worm goes walkin’ 
When de sun begins to shine, 

An’ de fish he seems a waitin’ 
For to dangle on de line; 

An’ you kind o’ feels a hongry 
Foh jes’ some sech a dish; 

Now, what was summer made foh, 
If it wasn’t made to fish? 


De willows is a laughin’ 





Seems as I kin feel it now 
A-meltin’ in my face— 

Talk about yer flyin’ wedges! 
Fill me up an’ let me die 
Jes’ full o’ large, black, juicy 
O’ huckleberry pie. 
—William Lord Reed. 


Tribune Farmer Notes. 


chunks 








The farmer without a good silo on his 
farm is behind the times and losing 
money. 

One secret of success is to make the 
land do double duty—where it now raises | 
twenty-five bushels of corn to the acre, 
make it fifty. 

One of the charming features of home | 
life at the capital is the evergreen | 


adornments of its climbing vines, which | 
in so many instances completely envelop | 
and embower fences, verandas, and cot- | 
tages, as well as the more stately and | 
pretentious homes. 

If there is anything green on the fields, | 
even weeds, turn the sheep on the land. | 
They will clean it off better than it can | 
be done in any other manner. A small | 
flock of sheep will perform good service | 
on a large farm in cleaning off unde- 
sirable growth. 

The purpose of cultivating elasticity | 
of the mind is to develop, broaden and | 
increase its enlightenment—teach it to | 
become non-resistant, to eliminate = 
sonality, selfishness and egotism, in | 
other words, set aside self and invite | 
the spirit of love and goodwill to men ‘0, 
rule therein. 

Have a piece of ground near the house 
for your own garden and sell everything 
that is raised in it. I have half of mine 
planted with strawberries, making two 
long rows, the rest with white beans, 
yielding about a bushel and bringing 
from 8 to 10 cents a quart. It is a good 
plan to plant a row of winter cabbages: 
they sell well about Christmas. 

The country seems to be the ideal place 
to live, but still the work on the farm 
is apt to become monotonous, especially 
to the wife, if there is not some change 
and recreation. A happy home depends 
upon the wife. It is almost impossible 
for a woman to be agreeable and amiable 
if she is tired or ailing. She should plan, 
therefore, to save her strength at every 
turn. She should also give thought to 
her appearance by keeping healthy. This, 
of course, necessitates cleanliness and 
plenty of outdoor exercise. 

The proprietor of a cotton mill in 
Pennsylvania, took up farming as a side 
issue. He got a farm of one hundred 
and forty acres of high class land and 
a dairy of thirty Guernsey cows. His 
acquired knowledge of the principles of 
agriculture and dairy management, sup- 
plemented by a thorough business train- 
ing and executive ability, with ample 
capital for his undertaking, resulted in 
a profit of 15 per cent. on his invested 
capital, and this at a time when the far- 
mers in New York state were not aver- 
aging over 3 per cent. on their invested 
capital, and they were not doing better 
in Pennsylvania. As an example of the 
value of agricultural education, a far- 
mer in Delaware had struggled for years 
on a farm there, not making it pay, but 
he managed to send his son to an agri- 
cultural college in Illinois, and when the 
young man came back and took charge 
of the farm there was a transformation, 
and it was made to pay well. There is 
no country in the world in which so 
much valuable instruction is offered for 
the farmer, either without cost or at a 
mere nominal price. While experimental 
farming is an expensive undertaking, for 
men of ample capital only, the average 
farmer can profit from others’ experi- 
ments. 


— 
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Fowler—Come, now, what did she say 
when you asked her to marry you? 

Fisher—Oh, I don’t know; something 
about not having me if there wasn’t an- 
other man in the world. 

Fowler—And what did you say to 
that? 

Fisher—I didn’t say anything. It’s} 
just as well to let a woman have the) 
last word. She’s bound to have it, any} 
way.—Boston Transcript. 











Oo— 
To have what we want is riches, but 
to be able to do without is power.— 
George Macdonald. 





At deir shadows in de crick; 
De water is complainin’ 
’Cause it has to move so quick; 
De grass it makes a pillow 
So invitin’, by the stream; 
Now, what were summer made foh, 
If it wasn’t made to dream? 
—Washington Star. 


According to our exchanges there is 
quite a boom in grape culture in Western 
New York. In what is known as the 
Chautauqua strip fully 1,200 acres will 
become this spring new vineyards. For 
12 years there has been no such activity. 
Concords lead in acreage, followed by 
Niagaras. It is said 480,000 roots will be 
set out at a cost of $10,000, while 2,000,000 
posts and the wire will cost as much 
more. The grape belt’s summary of 1891 
crop shows a total of 6,669 cars and 
1,600,000 gallons of wine. The crop 
represented practically $1,561,609, not in- 
cluding cost of packing nor the baskets. 
In all the industry represented gross 
about $2,200,000.—Baltimore Sun. 


Cultivate a garden on the farm by 
making the rows long and as straight “s 
possible, so as to permit of using the 
cultivator, or horse hoe, between’ the 
rows. It is the laborious work with the 
hoe that deters some farmers from grow- 
ing garden crops, but there is nothing to 
prevent them from growing vegetables 
early and late if the ground is well har- 
rowed and the rows laid off by a line or 
by stakes. 

Mr. Augustine—How do you hold the 
moisture in your soil? 

Mr. Morrill—Well, I manage to get a 
cover crop on there every fall in the way 
of oats, and that holds the foliage where 
it falls and furnishes a little humus. I 
apply about four hundred pounds of 
wood ashes per acre annually. 


The Sheldon pear is one of the best for 
the family garden and is also a good 
seller in a small way. The tree is vig- 
orous, hardy, productive and a good 
grower. The fruit is of a russet color, 
and superior in quality. While it does 
not present as fine an appearance as the 
Bartlett or Clapp, it is greatly prized for 
its high flavor. 


There are four ways of handling 
manure—piling it against the barn to rot 
and leach, scattering it over the barn- 
yard to wash, drawing it into the field 
at once, and composting it as gardeners 
do. 


The farmer is one who need never be 
without a job, as there is something to 
do on the farm during every month in 
the year. If a farmer can find nothing 
to do, then he is overlooking many mat- 
ters which should attract his attention. 


Irrigation Farming, a handbook for 
the practical application of water in the 
production of crops, by Lucius M. Wil- 
cox. The volume is profusely, hand- 
somely and practically illustrated. Price 
postpaid, $2.00. Orange Judd company, 
52 Lafayette place, New York. 


“The apple tree borer can be readily 
controlled by different sorts of mechani- 
cal barriers placed about the base of the 
tree. For this a few thicknesses of 
newspaper wrapped rather loosely about 
the trunk and extending about two feet 
from the base are all that is necessary. 
This covering should be tied, by prefer- 
ence with a cord, which will readily yield 
or break with the natural expansion of 
the tree in its growth, and also be tight- 
ly fastened at top and bottom, and hilled 
up with earth so that the beetles can not 
obtain access to the tree from below. 
From the top of this covering upward, 
it is best to use some deterent like al- 
kaline or carbolated wash. Instead of 
newspapers wire gauze or mosquito 
netting may be used, and should be 
put in place so as to loosely encircle the 
tree, that the beetles may be unable to 
successfully deposit their eggs between 
its meshes.” 


When a hen learns to fly over a fence 
she teaches the habit to the others. As 
soon as one of them is observed in the 
flying, secure her and clip one of her 
wings and it may prevent others from 
going over. 


Of all ye lives I wot of 
Ye farmer’s is most blest, 
He tills ye soil with sturdy toil 
And wastes no tyme in rest. 
He rises in ye morning 
When half-past two has struck, 
At tenne he hittes ye bedde again, 
If yet he has good luck. 


From one year to another 
He harvest sows and reaps, 
He lives and thinks and works and drinks 
And also eats and sleeps. 
What work he has not tyme for 
Is managed by his wyfe. 
All must concede ’tis good to lead 
Ye happy farmer’s life. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


E. P. Roe also said: 
ever, one perfect strawberry 


“There is, how- 
in exist- 


ence—the strawberry of memory; the 
little wildings that we gathered, per- 
haps with those over whom the wild 
strawberry is now growing. We will 


admit no fault in it, and, although we 
may no longer seek for this favorite 
fruit of our childhood, with the finest 
specimens of the garden before us we 
sigh for those berries that grew on some 
far-off hillside in years still farther 
away.” 

Every locality has a strawberry that 
does better there than others. That is 
the variety to grow and will give the 
greatest satisfaction. 


Professor Fred W. Card, of the Rhode 
Island College of Agricuiture, believes 
that the farmer does not realize the 
possibilities of life in the country. It 
is only human nature, he says, to view 
“the disadvantages of immediate sur- 
roundings and contrast them with the 
bright side of life in the distance.’’ The 
members of the farmer’s family too often 
feel that “in their life lies most of the 
shadow, and in the life of the townsman 
most of the sunshine.’’ The remedy for 
this attitude, he believes, “lies in a 
broader education and a freer social in- 
tercourse among the different classes. 
Whatever tends to broaden the farm life 
tends to correct the difficulty. A deeper 
appreciation of, and love for, nature will 
aid in this. Hence the Importance and 
far-reaching possibilities of the present 
nature study movement in rural schools. 
Any education of the farmer and of the 
farmer’s wife which enables them to 
add to the beauty and attractiveness, 
taste and intelligence of the home sur- 
roundings is of the highest import. The 
greatest difficulties which confront the 
American farm home are not so much 
that these homes are subject to unfav- 
orable conditions, as that the occupants 
fail to see and appreciate the manifold 
possibilities of such homes.” 


The peach growers of Central Georgia 
are forming a shipping bureau to be lo- 
cated at Macon. There have been pre- 
vious efforts made to form such an or- 
ganization, but without success. 


Mr. Samuel W. Allerton, the Chicago 
millionaire, enjoys the reputation 


any other man in 


of acres of the richest soil in the prairie 
states. Although his farming is pre- 
eminently of the practical kind which 
yields great profits, in one way he allows 
sentiment to govern him. Along the 
roads which skirt and traverse his 
farms are belts of cherry and apple or- 
chards. If these trees were planted in 
a single file, as close together as good 
results in bearing would permit, the line 
would reach eighty miles in length. The 
incident which accounts for the large 
number of these trees and the fact that 
they are set so close to the public high- 
way is of peculiar interest. 


Indications point to a large cantaloupe 
crop the coming season. An increased 
acreage is reported in the Southern 
States and in the West the acreage will 
probably be double that of last season. 


destroyed about 1853, in cutting down 
some large trees on which it had spread. 
It was estimated then that the vine 
would make eight cords of wood. Ten 
feet from the ground it measured six- 
teen feet in circumference. Twenty feet 
up it divided into three branches, each 
about eight feet in circumference. The 
spread of the branches was about one 
hundred and fifty feet. 


Oh, square thyself for use; a stone 
that may fit in the wall is not left in the 





way.—Persian Proverb. 


N’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 


of | 
| 
owning a larger number of farms than | 
rd S this country. His| this spring fit it on a certain animal, to 
agricultural holdings comprise thousands | Delong to it all the time. A great many 
|shoulders are continually being hurt by 








| Cal., 


A wonderful grape vine grew on land | beans, sugar beets or grains. 


belonging to the McNeil family, and was | 





Seed Time. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Flor. 
ence A, Thayer. 

When winter goes a marching out 

And spring dances along, , 

With showery days and flowery days, 

Of sunshine and of song, 

Forth to the fields with hoe-and seeds, 

Goes,little mer*John. . a: § ; 

And this is*the seng he merrily sings’ 

As he briskly trudges along: 

“Two. for the blackbird. up in the tree, 

One for the cut worm and two for. me.” 

Such a> good lesson you teach, little lad, 

As you merrily work away,. ‘ 

To bountifully- scatter the ‘seed in spring, 

And thus make sure of the harvest day; 

For there’s always a blackbird and some- 

times a crow, 
Ready to pick up the seed we sow. 





Demand for Flowers in Cities. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
inquires whether there are firms in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia that buy 
flowers. This lady would like to grow 
flowers and ship them to large cities, 
providing there is a sale for such flowers 
at a price that would warrant her in 
growing. them, or in gathering wild 
flowers. 

I am informed by a florist that flowers 
are seldom sent from Western New York 
to Boston, Philadelphia or New York, 
but that W. F. Casting, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., purchases some kinds of flowers sent 
in from the country. It is possible that 
there is a market for flowers in the large 
eastern cities; you can learn by address- 
ing some of the large florists, or seeds- 
men of these cities. 

I assume that our friend refers. to 
flowers grown out doors, and not to hot- 
house flowers, but either are probably 
in demand at times, but whether they 
could be sold at a profitable price would 
depend upon the kind of flowers and the 
season. For’ instance: Gladiolus. are 
grown by the acre in many localities, 
therefore, it is possible that gladiolas 
could not be sold at a price that would 
be profitable to the grower. There is 
probably a demand in cities for some 
rare flowers such as the Trailing Ar- 
butus, etc. This is an interesting sub- 
ject and I shall be glad to publish in- 
formation if any one will favor us with 
it. Watercress is often sold in cities. 


A Nursery Man’s Living Monument.— 
A town in central Kansas, says the 
Rural New Yorker, shows in its tree- 
lined streets a living monument to a 





man who left little behind him of 
wealth or fame. This man was a 
nurseryman in a small way, selling 


trees and shrubs to his neighbors. When 
he sold a tree he guaranteed its living 
or replaced it. The climate is not -fav- 
orable to many newly planted trees, and 
people often hesitated to plant, but this 
man gradually impressed his faith upon 
them and reinforced it with works, for 
he had a habit of conveying barrels of 
water to his new plantings during a @ry 
spell, and so watching over his young 
trees or shrubs that they naturally had 
to grow. That man has passed away, 
but he leaves behind him a memorial 
that dwarfs into insignificance the mar- 
ble arches or skyward shafts we raise 
to those we deem our country’s bene- 
factors. Their names are _ graved on 
crumbling stone; his may be forgotten, 
but his influence lives and he remains a 
benefactor to unborn generations. 





If purchasing a new collar for a horse 


using misfit collars, even if they are 
about the right size, says the Denver 
Field and Farm. A collar which has 
been shaped to the shoulder of a certain 
horse may not fit another having the 
same size neck. It is just like men's 
heads. One may wear a number seven 
also, but one head is round, another 
oblong and another ovoid. Fit the co!- 
lar, then soak it over night in warm 
water, put it on the horse, buckle it up 
as desired, put on the harness and leave 
it on all day, whether the horse works 
or not. A little light driving will be 
better. 





The California Farm and Fruit Com- 
pany of Manchester, England, has pur- 
chased a tract of seven thousand acres 
of the choicest land in Ventura County. 
adapted to growing fruit, lima 
The price 
paid is reported as $1,113,880, and they 
intend to expend $50,000 or more to i- 
rigate two thousand acres. They will 
devote between one thousand and two 
thousand acres’ to lemons, and three 
thousand to four thousand acres to wal- 
nuts. The party who sold this retains 
1,500 acres for himself. 


—{). 





I can heartily recommend Green’s 
Fruit Grower as a clean family paper. 
I have taken Green’s Fruit Grower for 
years and find it one of the very best 
at its price.—J. W. Gamble, Publisher, 
Catawba Island, Ohio. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In the month of May I made a trip 
over a part of the Southern railway, 
mainly to examine some little known 
truit regions. From Washington, D. C., 
I passed over the pleasant fields of 
northern Virginia, where the _ terrible 
struggle for the disruption or preserva- 
tion of the Union once raged with des- 
perate fury. The only visible evidences 
now are the rows of silent, white head- 
stones in the national cemeteries, with 
the stars and stripes waving over them 
and a few Confederate monuments. 
There are some beautiful farming lands 
and in many cases well occupied and 
kept, especially between Washington 
and Charlottesville. From there south- 
ward the country is more hilly and some 
of it mountainous, along the line of this 
great railway. The orchards are on both 
sides, in some cases reaching far up to 
the steep inclines, but it is there that 
some of the best of the famous Virginia 
apples are grown. 

My first point of destination was 
Stuart, Virginia, the county seat of Pat- 
rick county, and to reach this place a 
branch road was taken at Danville and 
after a ride almost directly west of 
seventy-five miles its terminus is found. 
Here the hills rise up on every hand, 
and some of the peaks of the Blue Ridge 
look like veritable mountains, as they 
are and within the limits of the county. 
Its south line is also the line between 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

Patrick county has often been men- 
tioned as a good apple region, and so it 
is. I spent six days looking over a part 
of it, and I saw no tracts of any consid- 
erable extent that were not good for ap- 
ple orchards. Of course there are loca- 
tions along the creeks and rivers where 
the land is overflowed at times and 
where the frosts are much more likely to 
settle than elsewhere. But it is in just 
such places that many of the first or- 
chards were planted. Some of these may 
be nearly 100 years old, yec they proved 
profitable for the purpose for which they 
were set, which was mostly the produc- 
tion of brandy. A few apples were dried 
in the old-fashioned way and some were 
used in the fresh state, but it was not 
until the advent of the railroad that 
they would pay for transporting any 
great distance. Now, things have all 
changed in this respect. Orchards are 
being set of the varieties most approved 
by moderate experience and on_ the 
higher lands. A few small ones are in 
bearing and there are many more that 
were only set within the last year or two 
some of the latter being more than fifty 
acres in extent. 

I went back from Stuart some twenty 
miles, in the course of my investigations 
and saw some of the few orchards that 
are growing in the famous ‘Mountain 
Coves.” Until one has seen these coves 
they can have but a faint idea of them. 
They are scattered all along the Appa- 
lachian chain of mountains, from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia, but there are ma- 
terial differences in their value as fruit 
lands, mainly according to the points 
of the compass which they face. South- 
east is the best presentation and north- 
west the least desirable, owing to the 
prevalence of smut fungus where the sun 
cannot shine freely. They are not level 
stretches or valleys along the moun- 
tain streams, but steep inclines or slopes 
that rise from little brooks of clear, cold, 
rushing water up to the crests of moun- 
tain spurs or ridges. They are some+ 
times so steep as to make climbing by 
foot a difficult and tiresome feat. Yet, 
when they are cleared of the heavy 
growth of timber they may be culti- 
vated by horses, mules or oxen provided 
they know how to keep “right side up 
with care.” It is a queer sight to see a 
farmer working along the side of one of 
these mountain coves with a single steer 
hitched to a ‘‘bull-tongue’”’ plow. Every 
furrow stirs and slides the soil and loose 
stones for two feet or more below. And 
it is surprising how rich this soil natur- 
ally is. I have seen it so loose that one 
could run a cane two feet or more into 
the rich, black mould and rotten rock. 
It is ideal soil for apples or almost any 
fruit or farm crop. The main difficulty 
is to keep it in place; for the rains will 
wash it into the valleys below, whless 
proper care is used in stirring it. The 
loose rocks help to hold it, and it is a 
mistake to get them all off, even where 
this is practicable. A system of terraces 
which is rarely seen in use, is a great 
help, also. 


THE:* MOUNTAIN SLOPES. 


The elevation of these mountain coves 
is one great point in their favor; for 
they are usually found from 2,000 feet 








above the sea upwards. Some of the 
best that I have seen were 3,000 feet and 
over. It is here that the “thermal belt’”’ 
lies, where the spring frosts rarely set- 
tle and the autumns are late and mild. 
The air is pure and cool, altogether, 
making just the conditions for the pro- 
duction of some of the best apples that 
grow anywhere. The famous Newtown 
(Albermarle), grows in such places, 
mostly. Such Winesap, Jonathan, 
Grimes, York Imperial and other kinds 
that I might mention and that some- 
times win the first prizes at the exposi- 
tions come from such orchards. They 
wind in and out with the crooks and 
turns of the mountain slopes, often being 
hidden from view until one is almost 
under their shadows. But they are 
there. And there is room for thousands 
more. The best possible use to which 
these rich, mountain coves can be put 
is apple orchards. To one who has a 
romantic nature as well as an idea cf 
growing high class fruit, under some 
difficulties, these secluded spots would 
be enchanting. A cozy log cabin or a 
comfortable house of stone or lumber 
can easily be made, (for the best of crude 
materials are at hand,) beside a brook 
of cold water, fresh from the breast of 
mother earth. The wild birds, the squir- 
rels and rabbits will be his companions, 
with now and then a fox or hawk to 
steal a chicken. The cheery notes of the 
singing wren, and the redbird and the 
wierd cries of the hermit thrush and the 
whippoorwill will keep him in touch 
with nature from early morning until 
they are lost in sleep. I have had the 
experience repeatedly and know that my 
visits to these shady haunts are a delight 
both in their reality and their memory. 

Peaches do remarkably well on the 
higher locations. There is abundant 
evidence of this, for there have long been 
a few grown in Patrick county. Brandy 
was made from them at first, but this is 
about all done with now, and a few 
modern orchards are bearing. Pears 
may be grown equally well, although 
blight is found there, as _ elsewhere. 
Grapes flourish wonderfully, as I saw 
about the premises of several persons 
who were growing them for family use. 
As we know, the sweet cherries do not 
succeed in some sections, but here they 
do, and I have never seen larger or more 
productive trees of the heart and Big- 
garreau type than there, except it may 
be in California. The trees of these 
classes bear equally well with those of 
the sour kinds. 

Berries grow wild in abundance and in 
the most luxuriant manner. I saw 
thrifty blackberry bushes all along the 
roadside and wherever they were al- 
lowed to grow. One bush that I noticed 
in a rich but neglected corner was fully 
an inch and a half in diameter and 
otherwise large in proportion. Yet no 
one takes the trouble to grow berries, 
except a few strawberries, gooseberries 
and currants in the gardens; because 
there is no home market for them where 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries 
and huckleberries grow wild in profu- 
sion. Growing those berries for ship- 
ment or for canning has not been tried 
there as yet. 

In the course of my investigations I 
traveled by team over the mountains and 
through the fertile valleys, and on horse- 
back and by foot through the deep 
forests and tangled thickets of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. There is a wealth 
of timber of excellent quality yet uncut 
all over southern Virginia, and Patrick 
county has its share. White oak is the 
most abundant. The land mostly is very 
cheap for the quality, as I heard of 
tracts offered for from $5 to $10 per acre 
that I know were excellent for fruit, but 
in some cases rather rough and covered 
with a dense growth of, timber and 
bushes. ; 

I was much pleased with the people 
of Patrick county. They have a lively 
Business Men’s association at Stuart, 
which holds regular and called meetings 
as occasion requires. I had the pleasure 
of talking to the members twice on the 
subject of fruit growing and found them 
wide awake and anxious to learn. It is 
my expectation to go back some time 
and see more of the fruits when they 
are on the trees and what progress is 
being made. Those who wish to go 
South and work their way into profitable 
fruit farms, under fairly good natural 
conditions and in a healthy climate, may 
do well to investigate that region. 


PREG i Deiivsinsii 


It is said to be only a question of time 
before the Bermuda islands will sink 
under the ocean. The geological theory 
is that the islands are merely the rem- 
nant of one large island. The subsidence 
within a comparatively recent period 
has been from eighty to one hundred 
teet. 








UBA 


The Famous Gubitas Valley. 


Cool in Summer, Warm in Winter, 
with Harvest all the Year. 




















CUBA LIBRE. 
The CUBITAS VALLEY, Cuba, one of the most noted and fertile valleys in the world, 


is now open for settlement, and nearly 6,000 Americans have already invested there. In this 
famous valley the 

ORANGE, LEMON, BANANA, PINEAPPLE AND CITRON, 
as well as all kinds of EARLY VEGETABLES grow as nowhere else. Vegetables grow best 
there in winter when high prices prevail in the markets of the world. Pineapples produce in 
one year, and bring from $500 to $1,000 per acre yearly. Bananas produce in one year, and 
bring from $100 to $200 per acre for 10 to 15 years. Oranges, lemons, etc., produce in two to 
four years, and average for a lifetime, $200 to $500 net per acre. 

$2.00 PER ACRE CASH, AND $1.00 PER ACRE MONTHLY 

will secure a rich fruit farm, with all the above advantages, where all your neighbors will be 
good Americans and you can raise everything you wish, without fertilizer, and with little work 
and worry. 

CHEAP HOMES, CHEAP LIVING, FREE SCHOOLS, FREE CHURCHES, 
delightful climate, fertile soil, cheap transportation to good markets, and best of all, good 
health, are within the reach of every thrifty person in the beautiful Cubitas valley. Catarrh, 
Asthma, Rheumatism, and Neuralgia are unknown in Cuba. 

FRUIT FARMS IMPROVED, CULTIVATED AND CARED FOR 
by the Association at a small cost until the purchaser is ready to occapy same. Special atten- 
tion given to LAL "INVESTORS and NON-RESIDENTS, and good returns guaranteed. 
A capable representative wanted in every locality, to whom liberal terms will be given. 


CUBAN FRUIT GROWERS’ ASS’N, 220 B’way, N. Y. 
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A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION ore outrey naisinc 
. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books de- 
voted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, 
Western New York Fruit Growing, and 

rte Culture. Price by mail, post-paid, 
iC. 
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GREEN’S SIX BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture is devoted to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Cul- 
ture, Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, 
Grape Culture, Strawberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “How 
c. A. Green Made the Old Farm Pay;” sec- 
ond to Peach Culture; third, Propagation 
of Fruit Plants, Vines and Trees; fourth, 
General Fruit Instructor. Price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


AMERICAN POULTRY KEEPING 


is a new book, a practical treatise on the 
management of poultry. Special attention 
is given to Hatching, Diseases, Feeding and 
Care of Poultry, also to various breeds, 
and plans for buildings. _How to Market 
Poultry and Eggs for Profit. By Mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY AS PREMIUMS. 


We will mail you your choice of above 
-tooks free, providing you send us 50 cents 
for one subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, one year, and claim this offer. 


ANOTHER OFFER. 


We will mail you, post-paid, all of the 
above books, Green’s Four Volumes, in 
strong paper covers, covering every feature 
of Fruit Growing and Poultry Raising, for 
sending us $1.25 for one subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower two years. We pay 
postage. Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CHOROROHOHORONONOROHOHOROROHOROH OHOROROROROROROROHOCHOS 


THE WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers, 
and highly prized for their meat. The New York markets will, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, 1f we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, ind laying propensities, and desirabil- 
ity in markets of the world. hite Wyandotte and Barred P. 
Rock, good breeding cockerels, $2.00; pullets, $2 50 each ; 
trios, $6.00. Eggs in season from Prize Stock, $1.50 for }. 

Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cockerels, $1.00 
cocks pullets, $1.50 each ; trios, $4.00, Eggs in season, $1.00 
or 13. 


ee Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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75c. Knife and 60c. Shears, both $1, Postpaid. “Nia. 
Blade is hand-forged, RAZOR STEEL, file tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of Baits ar Sees 


Best 7-in:shears,6oc. This knife and 

shears, $1 postpaid ; pruning 

amt 5c; budding 35¢; grafting 25¢ 

i — 75¢. Poe 

ree list 

and “How to use 
a Razor.” 


To start you we will send one for 
7 paid. 
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Famous Orchards of Hilton, N.Y. 
CONTINUED. 

















large extent. The dwarf pear trees were 
headed back very low, the top of each 
tree being almost as level as a table. 
This was the last of May. Later this 
evenness of tops of course must disap- 
pear. I have never seen a dwarf pear 
orchard headed back so closely as this | 
one. The owner had a large tank hold- | 
ing from ten to twenty barrels of water | 
mounted on a four wheeled truck. On|! 
the platform at the rear of the tank was | 
a small 1 1-2 horse power boiler, so light | 
















I think one man could carry it. This 
was connected with a steam pump at 
one side. It is the form of spraying ma- 
chine found in this and the other large 
orchard regions of Western New York. 
I took several photographs of this or- 
chard some of which I hope to print in 
this issue. His kitchen garden was a 
thing of beauty. There I saw a promis- 
ing strawberry bed and a well kept plot 
of flowering plants and shrubs. 

I next stopped at the orchard of W. J. 
Smith, whom I found at home hard at 
work among his trees. He is reported 
to have the newest style of boiler and 
steam pump, therefore I photographed 
his apparatus. Notice that no engine .is 
used in any of these machines, but sim- 
ply a 1 1-2 horse power boiler connected 
with the steam pump. His boiler was 
remarkably small and light, not nearly 
so large as an ordinary parlor stove. 
His equipment looked much like that of 
Luther Collamer, and was drawn by two 
horses. He tells me his steam boiler and 
pump will run eighteen nozzles if so 
many are desired. With three men, one 
to drive and run the boiler and steam 
pump, the other two to manage the 
spraying nozzles, he can easily 
eight acres of orchard per day. The 
solution in the tank is agitated by power 
conveyed form one wheel of the wagon 
by chain to paddle in tank. He has no 
trouble with the nozzles clogging, since 
if they show any indication of so doing, 
he puts on more pressure from the boiler 
and can clear them out at once. 

Though I passed many beautiful or- 
chards I could not stop at all of them. 
The next stop I made was at the or- 
chard and vineyard of Delos Tenny 
whom I found at home. Mr. Tenny 
grows superior apples, but takes peculiar 
delight in his vineyard. He has grow- 


ing sixty varieties, more than are desir- | 


able for profit. His object in having so 


many kinds is for exhibition purposes. | 


He has taken prizes at many fruit ex- 
hibitions. He took a prize medal at the 


Paris exposition. It would be impossible | 


vineyards receiving 


those 


to find anywhere 
higher cultivation than 


could be discovered among his 
in that particular plot, so carefully 
Each vine looked precisely like the other 
were they trained and pruned. A por- 
tion of his vines are grown on the Knif- 
fin system, and a portion by the low-arm 
system as long practiced. He _ prefers 
the low-arm to Kniffin system. The 
novice would think these vines too close- 
ly pruned, since those trained on the 
Kniffin system have but four canes, two 
stretched to a lower wire and two to an 
upper wire. The vines grown in most 
gardens would have three or four times 
as much wood left on, and yet Mr.| 
Tenny’s method is the best. We found 
Mr. Tenny dehorning his six year old 
peach trees. These trees promised an 
abundant peach crop, but the _ recent 
frost has killed most of the fruit buds, 
therefore he decided to cut off the tops 
leaving stubs three or four feet long. 
This method, called dehorning, is usually 
done at an earlier date, but since the 
leaf buds had made but little growth it 
could be done safely at this date. This 
dehorning causes the peach tree to 
branch lower, and make a more com- 
pact head, enabling the tree to carry its 
burden of fruit more evenly and to be 
less sprawling. The tree can also be 
more easily cultivated with horses. This 
dehorning is practiced now by peach 
growers everywhere. Some times they 


spray | 





of Mr. | 
Tenny. Not a sprig of grass or weeds | 
vines. | 





remove a portion of the limbs one year, 


the balance the next, so that the crop 
of peaches may not be entirely interfered 
with for that season. Old peach trees 
may have their life renewed by this 
manner of cutting back at the proper 
season. 


FRED N. CURTIS’S ORCHARD. 


After taking a photograph of Mr. 
Tenny’s vines and apple orchard, I drove 
en to the orchard of Fred N. Curtis. He 
has a beautiful house located on a hill, 
and his orchards are on the slopes of this 
hill. He has recently been planting 
largely of German prunes, and expects 
to enlarge his apple orchard. I found 
Mr. Curtis hard at work clearing away 
the few remnants of grass that were 
growing about the trunks of apple trees, 
while his man was cultivating the or- 
chard with a_ spring-tooth harrow. I 
asked Mr. Curtis if a little ridge of grass 
near the trunk of the tree would do any 
injury? He said that a little grass there 
would do no particular injury, other than 
it might attract insects, but that the 
grass would spread, and since it cost 
very little to remove every trace of 
grass about the trunk he considered it 
the proper thing to do. The rough bark 
from his apple trees had been removed 
and every tree looked as though its body 
and branches had been white washed, 
but this was simply the Bordeaux mix- 





VIEW IN JOHN COLLAMER’S ORCHARD. 





first instance I have scéii of canker in 
an apple orchard. I was shown one tree 
that had several branches attacked with 
canker. Mr. Curtis had sprayed this tree 
in a way to kill it if it was possible to 
do so with Bordeaux mixture, since he 
absolutely flooded the tree. But this 
flooding did not injure the tree; the 
wounds upon it, which had been at- 
tacked by canker, had been healed over. 
Mr. Curtis prunes his orchard every 
year with his own hands, since he says 
he fears if others prune the trees they 
may run the saw through a patch in- 
fested with canker and thus convey the 
disease to numerous trees. Since he 
prunes every year there is but little cut- 
ting to do. Mr. Curtis informed me that 
this twenty acre orchard was planted 
thirty-five years ago and that it had 
borne annually for nearly twenty-five 
years, never having been known to fail 
a single crop. I have never heard of an- 
other orchard having such a record for 
annual bearing as this, and these trees 
are mostly Baldwin, which in most in- 
stances bear only every other year. Last 
year was a year of scarcity yet this or- 
chard bore a heavy crop of apples which 
Mr. Curtis sold at $3.50 per barrel in 
the fall. The trees are now heavily 
laden with blossoms, as are all orchards 
about Hilton and give promise of an- 





other large crop. Mr. Curtis attributes 








HOME OF JOHN COLLAMER. 


ture spray, which contained some lime, 
and gave evidence of the thorough 
spraying he had given the orchard. All 
orchardists do not spray the trunks and 
branches of their trees, but confine 
that portion to foliage and blossoms. 
Mr. Curtis’s object in spraying the 
trunks and branches is that his orchard 
is slightly infested with canker, a disease 
somewhat similar to pear blight in its 
effect upon the bark and branches, but 
being far more slow in its destructive 
operations. If the tree is injured by the 
plow or cultivator, or if a pranch is 
marred by the heel of a boot, this can- 
ker disease forces an entrance at that 
point and the branch of the tree will die 
if not thoroughly treated with Bordeaux 
mixture. The beneficial effect of Bor- 
deaux mixture upon these wounds indi- 
cates that canker is a fungus disease. 





| the annual bearing of this orchard to its 





My own apple orchards are not troubled 
in the least with canker, and this is the 





favorable condition. The side of the or- 
chard is somewhat elevated, and the land 
is manured every year. The land’ is 
naturally fertile, and is kept up to a 
high standard of fertility. The orchard 
is well and thoroughly cultivated from 
early spring until the last of July when 
@ cover crop is sown of buckwheat, rye, 
crimson clover, red clover or something 
of that kind. While crimson clover is 
considered a little tender in this section, 
it will succeed if grown in a fine till 
so as to encourage a good thick catch of 
the clover seed, and a growth that will 
cover the ground before winter ap- 
proaches. Mr. Curtis’s favorite tools are 
the gang plow first, then the spring- 
tooth harrow. It costs Mr. Curtis from 
$50 to $75 per year to spray this orchard 
twice. He estimates that the expense of 
labor, fertilizing, cultivation, spraying, 








How to Cure Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia. 





The Philadelphia Inquirer recently 
contained an account of a most remark- 
able discovery that will cure any form 
of rheumatism or neuralgia, which leaves 
no room for doubt as the acid in the 
system is so dissolved that rheumatic 
affections cannot exist. The “Inquirer” 
wired its correspondent to obtain de- 
tails regarding its use whereby any may 
avail themselves of its marvelous bene- 
fits at home; it ‘s endorsed by seveniy 
prominent people all having been suf- 
ferers for years with rheumatism or 
neuralgia and after trying everything 
money could procure without success, 
used this method which cured them all 
in a marvelously short time without a 
single unpleasant symptom. Having 
nothing to sell and no interest further 
than to relieve sufferers as they have 
been relieved they desire all who may be 
likewise afflicted to know of this certain 
cure. Any sufferer can have copy of 
above news article and full particulars 
free, by sending their address to Dr. 
Stephenson, 4-5 Irvington st., Boston, 
Mass. 


CIDER VINEGAR 


Made from pure apple juice properly 
handled and treated is unequalled 
for table use. When ‘‘self made’’ it 
has a mellow and aromatic flavor and 
fragrance peculiar to itself. Many 
jobbers buy the cheapest grade of 
vinegar on which they can realize 


THE MOST PROFIT 
rather than the best, and grocers buy 
of jobbers. Hence consumers in the 
cities are often obliged to use infer- 
ior goods because they can get no 
better. This might be changed if 


FRUIT GROWERS 
would make up their unmarketable 
apples into good vinegar instead of 
selling the fruit at from 5 to 15 cts. 
per 100 lbs. 


(@S” Each 100 lbs. of apples should yield 
not less than 8 org gallons of juice if 
made with our machinery. Good casks 
can be bought for 75c. to $1.00 each, in 
the winter or spring, and the vinegar 
will bring at wholesale from g to I2c. 
per gallon, or from 18 to 2oc, retail. 


We have been manufacturers of cider 
machinery for the past 

THIRTY YEARS 

and shall be glad to correspond with 
fruit growers or cider makers in re- 
gard to making cider and vinegar. 


boomer & Boschert Press Go., 


No. 347 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TREES best by Test._77 YEARS 


Fruit Boog free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN A Week! 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; . ¥e5 














7 AND NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
ZY Buys the celebra high les 
ZA new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high x 2 equipment, 
including < guaranteed pneumatie tires, 
handle bars, 
bearing pedals, nickel! 
lor ena 
r the celebrated 1 
the brated 1902 


je 
padded saddie, fine ball 
ully @nished through- 


it Guarantee. 
Kenwood Biezele. 
or Elgin Queen Bieyele. 
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etc., amount to $500 cash each season 





” ele 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle 
address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





best washers I ever saw. It washed three pairs of my 
dirty greasy overalls and overshirts in ten minutes and 


taken her two hours to 
It will wash ten shirts, with collars and cuffs, in seven 
minutes. 


U 
Division of the Erie road and 
for forty years. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Hadson Division, No. 135. 
SPARKILL, Rockland Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1go1. 


1900” Washer Company: 
Tha 


ve given your er a fair trial. It is one of the 


ed them clean. My housekeeper says it would have 
ve washed them the old way. 


My name is known on nearly every railroad in the 
> ¢ and Canada. I aman Ses of the New York 

ve run an engine 
EDWARD KENT. 

















Greatest Household Necessity Free 


Bearing Washing Machine 
sent absolutely Free, without advance payment, 
freight paid, on 30 days’ trial. Greatest home, mon- 
ey, time and labor saver in the world. EASIEST, 
BEST 


The “1900” Ball- 


WASHER KNOWN 


far the easiest running washer on the market. No more stoopi 
boiling of clothes. ot water and soap all that is needed. 


for machine in a short time. 
REMEMB: 


vance or deposit of any kind. 





The “1900” Ball-Bearing Washer is unquestionably the greatest labor- 
saving machine ever invented for family use. Entirely new principle, 
it is simplicity itself. There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or com- 

licated machinery. It revolves on bicycle ball-bearings, making it by 


large quantities of clothes (no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in 
7 minutes. Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. Saving in wear 
and tear of clothes, to say nothing of the saving in soap and materials, pays 


you take absolutely no risk, incur no expense 
or obligation whatever. The washer is sent on 30 days’ trial, 461900 


d going and coming, and positively without any ad- 
nyt ny i _ PWrite at ace for pesticeiess to 130 Z.State St., Bingt 


ng, rubbing, 
It will was 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 








upon this one twenty acre orchard. He 
gays that this orchard gives him un 
average annual net profit of $1,000 per 
year over all expenses. 

I saw several plantations of red rasp- 
perries, black raspberries and a few 
plantations of currants, but the people 
of Hilton do not give much attention to 
small fruits. I saw no acreage of straw- 
perries. I do not see that much injury 
has been done to the apples, pears, 
grapes and strawberries by frosts. 

Luther Collamer has cleared $1,000 net 
from his apple orchard in one year. 
Wesley Bush, a large peach and pear 
grower, has paid for his farm from the 
profit of his fruits. The orchards of 
Rf. A. Cross yields crops averaging over 
$150 per acre, I was told. 

Henry Cosman sold 2,000 bushels of 
apples two years ago and 1,200 bushels 
last year from his very old orchard. 
John Collamer has 100 acres in pears, 
peaches, prunes and apples. Luther Col- 
lamer has cleared $1,000 in one year from 
his apple orchard. The orchard of E. A. 
Cross yields on an average from $150 per 
acre. 

The following men have large orchards 
at Hilton: Dr. Samuel Holman, Bert 
Tenny, Clarence Tenny, Willard Judd, 
Fhilo Clapper, sr., Charles Butcher, 
Beverly Burritt, Dr. W. W. Williams, 
John Madden, George Zorn, Ed. Cosman, 
Oscar Bennett, Belden Wilder, Fred God- 
dell, Fred Curtis, John Conroy, Frank 
Stewart. I saw these orchards. They 
are well cared for and yield good profits. 





Notes from the Nursery. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Hu, Tas, eke 


Thank God for the robins, There are 
more than as many again as were ever 
seen here before. Fifty nests within 
three stone throws of our office. Papa 
birds and mamma birds, (as our little 
boy calls them), flying in all directions, 
with their bills crammed full of worms, 
bugs, etc., for the dozens of hungry 
young in the nests in the spruce, and 
other trees. We cannot estimate the 
benefits conferred upon fruit growers 
and farmers by these birds. 

And the sparrows,—we are not yet 
ready to condemn them, Who says that 
they and the robin cannot get along to- 
gether? We have sparrow nests and 
robin’s nests both in one tree filled with 
young. The Cuckoo is no friend of our 
good helper the robin. We have seen him 
swinging along with an egg in his beak 
more than once, with the agitated robbed 
ones following closely, but never yet saw 
the English sparrow doing this. We 
have heard them chattering a good deal, 
and perhaps questioning the rights of 
robins, or any other bird nesting in 
‘their’ domain, but nothing more. And 
then we will warrant that no apple tree 
gets badly infested with aphis or buys 
that is near their nest. Watch them 
daily if you question it. 

The cold, frosty nights of the past few 
weeks has helped us in our war against 
the tent caterpillar. We have sprayed 
thoroughly and very few tents are to be 
found with occupants that are alive. 

The severe and unseasonable frosts of 
the past month played havoc with the 
early strawberries, both in bud and blos- 
som. They were especially hard on 
sweet cherries and peaches, and hurt the 
young nursery shoots some, but left 
enough cherries for the robins. Some 
of the hardy peaches are safe, There is 
a promise of a fair crop of strawberries. 


This has been a grand packing season 
in the nurseries. _The season opened up 
fully ten days earlier than usual. Peo- 
ple were in a planting mood and, as gen- 
eral with fruit growers, were good na- 
tured. The railroads did better service 
than usual; our help made less_ mis- 
takes and seemed to realize that ‘it was 
harvest time,’ so that a big pile of orders 
were filled in good order and in good 
season. 


Last winter was unusually hard on 
trees, etc. The reason we cannot tell. 
More trees and seedling stocks were in- 
jured last winter than in any five ordi- 
nary winters put together, and yet we 
considered the winter mild. The in- 
jured trees are mostly on western slopes 
in heavy clay subsoil spots. 


In a few days the painters will be at 
work touching up the berry wagons and 
buggies, then will follow painting the 
tools and the buildings. We believe in 
being liberal with paint. 


The past week our poultry man secured 
some new patented boxes for shipping 
eggs. He tested them, filled them, walked 
on tnem, tossed them in the air, full of 


there is never a balk after I get load- 


suit me.” 
and as large again as fishing poles, then 


fastened a leg of the bear-hide to the 
end of one pole, and a wild-cat skin to 


team and I will on the side where the 
mare is and we'll come down on them 
with these skins and when the mare 
— smells the bear—she move’ll move, you 
bet.” 
went the team. 
wagon and fixed things, untied the team 
and started on our way. 
to the top of the long grade following the 
stranger, we could see a cloud of dust on 
the plains far ahead, and now and then 
we could see our strange friend through 
a rift still on the seat. 
ing that will scare a horse better than a 
bear, and bear-hide is the next best,” 
said the Frenchman, 
with him I have always believed 
men who own balky horses should own 
a bearskin. 


ment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Where convenient send one-cent 


Pronounced them all right and com- 
menced using them. Ina few days com- 
plaints began to come in—Eggs all 
smashed up’— ‘boxes broken,’ etc. Tru- 
ly passengers trunks and light express 
packages come in for rough usage on 
railroads. 





Bear Hide vs. Balky Horse. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

In the summer of 1880 I was coming 
out of the mountains in Fresno county, 
California, where I had been prospecting 
for gold, and going down to the settle- 
ments on the plains to work in harvest. 
I was packing my blankets which got 
heavier as I walked along and my feet 
were getting sore. In the afternoon a 
Frenchman came along with two horses 
and a spring wagon; on the wagon he 
had a load of sheepskins. He asked me 
to ride. When I was getting in the 
wagon I noticed under the seat a bear- 
hide and some coyote and wildcat skins. 
I inquired about the bear and how he got 
him. He said the bear came to his 
sheep camp at night and he shot him. 
As we were crossing the creek I noticed 
ahead, beyond some willows, a man with 
a four-horse team, standing in the road. 
As we came up behind the team the 
Frenchman inquired what the matter 
was. The man on the wagon replied: 
“My horses have balked and I am liable 
to be here some time.” The Frenchman 
then inquired. ‘‘Where are you going?” 
The man replied: ‘“I am going to get a 
load.” “How do you expect to pull a 
load if you can’t pull an empty wagon?” 
inquired the Frenchman. “You see,”’ 
said the man, I have a mare in the team. 
When she balks the others balk, and 


The 


the works. 
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second hand, 


the minute hand, 
the hour hand, run 


in unison on an 


ELGIN 
Watch 


Perfect in construction; positive in 
performance. 
has the word “Elgin” engraved on 


Every genuine Elgin 
. Illustrated art booklet free. 





The danger of ambition’s path lies not 
in that they are steep, but that they are 
slippery. 

The giving hand is the only cure for 
the grasping heart. 

The man who is keenest on the inspec- 
tion of his neighbors is usually weak on 
introspection.—Ram’s Horn. 





The period of five seconds between a 
flash of lightning and thunder means 
that the flash was a mile distant from 
the observer. Thunder has never been 
heard over fourteen miles from the flash 
though artillery has been heard at i20 
miles. 











(1) Boiler. 


when she pulls the others pull. If I can 
only get to town I am all right, for the 
mare is always crazy to get home and 


ed.”’ “Now,” said the Frenchman, “if 
you will let me boss the job I'll send 
your team out of here flying, and you’ll 
have a runaway on your hands.” The 
man said, ‘“‘They can’t run too fast to 
So the Frenchman went to 
the willows and cut two poles as long 


he took a short piece of boiling rope and 


the other pole. ‘‘Now,” he said to me, 
“you slip up carefully on one side of the 


Down came the hides and away 
We went back to our 


When we got 


“There is noth- 


Ever since I rode 
that 


‘0 


We can use postage stamps in pay- 








eggs, let them fall on the floor, thump. 








postage stamps. 


fits. 


SPRAYING OUTFIT OF W. J. SMITH. 





(2) Steam Pump. (3) Tank. 
Pump was manufactured by Union Steam Pump Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Sroka DEF 


See page 4. 


Be noble in every thought and every 
deed.—Longfellow. 

“All who would joy win must share it. 
—Happiness was born a twin.” 

I seek two things in this world—Truth 
and love—and whosoever assists me In 
this search is a friend indeed.—John 
Wesley. 

Hold fast to the present. Every posi- 
tion, every moment of life is of unspeak- 
able value as the representative of a 
whole eternity.—Goethe. 

If he does really think that there is no 
distinction between virtue and vice, why, 
sir, when he leaves our houses let us 
count our spoons.—Johnson. 

Grace teaches us in the midst of iife’s 
greatest comforts to be willing to die, 
and in the midst of its greatest crosses 
to be willing to live-—Matthew Henry. 

Wanting to have a friend is altogether 
different from wanting to be a friend. 
The former is a mere natural craving, 


I received the potted strawberry 
plants and they surpassed my expecta- 
tions. They look fully as well now after 
being set out two weeks, and fully as 
good, as any my neighbors set out last 
spring. I am also very much pleased 
with the stock I received from you last 
spring, especially the Red Cross Cur- 
rants and Champion Peach. My friends 
think they are growing remarkably well 
for.the time I have had them set out. 
You will hear from me again in the 
spring when I shall want more trees.--— 
Robert J. English, N. Y. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


(PULP FOR PAPER) 
THAT WILL CREATE ENORMOUS WEALTH. 


National Fibre | & Cellulose Co. 


owns and controls machinery, patents and processes for 
manufacturing all game of Pal t, feed and by-products 
from the wasted cornstal is waste in the corn belt 
of the U. S. amounted ng oot 58 million tons in 1900, 
This enterprise will create more wealth than the utiliza- 
tion of the once wasted cotton seed. It will add $3 00 
per ton to all this waste cornfield tonnage, giving millions 
to the farmer, furnishing new avenues e eates and new 
freight to railroads. Every pound of paper pulp is made 
from vegetable fiber. The timber for pulp in the U. S. 

is nearly exhausted. Paper manufacturers are now forced 
into Canada for their supply. Every paper mili in this 
country will use this pulp. Every city in this and foreign 
countries will use and deal in this feed. Manufacturers 
of celluloid, leather and rubber substitutes, insulating 
material, linoleum and pipe covering will be users of this 
cellulose. 

Contracts for machinery for the first plants have been 
let with Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 


THE STOCK OF THE 


National Fibre & Cellulose Co. 


will as an investment surpass everything in 
the history of industrial money-makers. A 
limited amount of stock is offered at $2.00 
per share, par value $10.00, fully paid and 
aoe BUY BEFORE THE AD- 
ANCE IN PRICE as the stock is selling rap- 
idly. Investors are invited to examine mach- 
inery, patents, processes, products, and every- 
thing eer to the business. 
For highly interesting illustrated pamphlet 
fnlly describing this new industry, and sub- 
scriptions, write or wire 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, Fiscal Agent, 
84 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Some of the best fruit land in the 
world—both as regards soil and climate 
—is found in the Ozark district, pene- 
trated by the Frisco System. Ozark fruit 
has taken prizes at all the great exposi- 
tions held in recent years. There is 
still a great deal of good land to be had 
at low prices in this section. A copy of 
“Fruit Farming Along the Frisco,”’ will 





the latter is the life of Christ in the soul. 
—J. R. Miller. 

The meanness of the world never 
lowers the person; the person honors and 
elevates the work and imparts his own 
worth even to the meanest service.— 
Andrew Murray. 

After you have been kind, after love 
has stolen forth into the world and done 
its beautiful work, go back into shade 
again and say nothing about it.—The 
Greatest Thing in the World. 

He who is faithful over a few things 
is a lord of cities. It does not matter 
whether you preach in Westminster 
Abbey, or teach a ragged class, so you 
be faithful. The faithfulness is all.— 











George Macdonald. 


be mailed free to any address upon ap- 
plication to Bryan Snyder, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Frisco System, Saint 
Louis. 





$1250"$3600 fi: 


FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & “WOMEN 
At home or_traveling. 
oo Puritan Water 


Groat soller— big money maker. 
Enormous demand. Over 50,000 al- 
ready sold. Everybody buys. It 
purities the foulest water by dis- 


e yoyo 

Furniches absolutel: — 
pea delicious arink y Bw 
ts Filters. ows } 

Krom Gootar 

BOILING WATER i or rite for 

+. NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 

HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Growe1 


































Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






exciusive- 


Govern- 
mant Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF 7IR.NC 
inj to ¢ Biot, any scar or blemish. The 


Posen listor_ever use. Takes the place 
fait tink ments, or mild <. severe action. Removes 


Horses or Cattle. 


“5 HUMAN, Bars 7 Shisalaabio | 
WE GUARANTEE c CAUSTICS BAUSAI SAM will 


produce more actual han a wh bottle of 
any liniment or spavin a ure over ma aah 
le of tic Balsam sold is Warr 

tod fo rive satistac sag Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 

rou ‘Dy express, charges paid, with full 
, oe for its use. Send for descriptive circ-uars, 
testimonials, ete{g@Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Se i RE NLA Mee AARNE 








SECRETS OF ‘FRUIT GROWING. 


C. A. Green has been phe meer a Soom, 
vineyards, berry fields, etc., and has collec 
ya 100 photographs in a new book with otal 

estions to fruit growers, instructing the 
rer er in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and describing 
methods of planting and growing trees, etc. 
Something every fruit wer —_— have. The 
price is 25¢., but we will accept 10c. if you will 
mention this paper. Ournew fruit — will 
be sent in the same packa; Addre: 

GREEN’S NURSER ©0., , Rochester, A 
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W anted For the next four 
months the demand 
will be large. Get your pullets to laying by 


October. 4 well-filled egg basket now is what 
makes poultry pay. You can get it by using 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


once daily, in a hot mash. It assists in grow- 
ing new plumage, gets them in condition to 
lay when eggs bring the highest prices. 
ts, 4 feed-men, or by mail. 
J mck 26 cs 1.00. rge can, $1.20; 
$x. 95.00. 1.8. S* JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 
‘ease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PAPER, illust’d, 20 
2% cents _- =: a Lame of 






















Book ST eete a4 ioe = 


booksfree, Poultry Advocate, 
ae. FLY KILLER. 


Kills Lice, In- 
eas 





Protects 
cows from 
the torture 
of flies in 
pasture 
while mil- 
king; will 


give 20 per cent 

more milk. Harm- 

less to man and beast. 

Evenly applied with our 

special sprayer. Calves and 

H young stock will thrive. Pre- 

vents disease and abortion, 

which is caused by a germ propagated by unsanitary conditions. 

For $1.00 we will ya ger any address a Sprayer and enough Fly 
Killer OS our to protect 150 cows. Agents Ue A 


SMITH & CO., Utica; N. Y., U.S 


Biayoles Below Gost 


5000 D Biczolos, ow yy For 30 » dare 


onl 
Se | New 1902 ‘Models, 
> “Bell lee,” =r. $8.7 
“o po ommend $6.78 
sag iborian:, eBeuty $70.75 
yr) Rend Racer, 99,7 5 


of M. "2 W. or Record tires 
and best qulpiment onailour bicycles. 


cor 

¢ SHIP © ON APPROVAL 
gob tan SAYS FREE TRIAL 

600 oe re purchase is binding. 
good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

Do not ot bay! bicycie until you have written 

for our free jogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. dei. "209 F Chicago. 


Pieuse mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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DEPARTMENT 


A man. on Long Island last 
spring bought fifty guinea hens, intend- 
ing to supply the market with eggs. Fine 
nests were made in the poultry house, 
but there was no evidence that a guinea 
hen visited them, and not an egg did he 
get, until one day the gardener cleared 
away a clump of bushes and _ vines 
around an old stump. From among the 
roots flew away a guinea hen that was 
sitting on a nest of eggs. It was literally 
a nestful, for there were 298 guinea eggs, 
one pea hen egg and two duck eggs, and 
the one little guinea hen was trying to 
|hatch the lot. How she must have 
spread herself! If she had known 
| Shakespeare she might have said some- 
| thing about that ‘“‘vaulting ambition that 
doth o’erreach itself.” 








Value of Hen Manure. 





| The value of hen manure is often over- 
| estimated scys G. B. Fiske in New York 
| State iu.mer. Some poultry keepers 
|seem to imagine hen manure is about 
equal to guano, and they ask from 75 
cents to $1.25 per barrel. The fact is that 
about 50 cents a barrel is a good price for 
hen manure, which is pure and unin- 
jured. 

The value depends upon what the hen 
eats. Being fed largely on grain, the 
manure is richer than from animals, but 
the extra value is chiefly in nitrogen, 
and if this valuable element is allowed 
to go partly to waste, that which <e- 
mains is often no better than _ stable 
manure. It ought to be about twice as 
rich as stable manure, and is especially 
good on _ squashes, cucumbers and 
melons. Note: We have placed a higher 
value on hen manure. We have found 
it so strong as to be dangerous in appli- 
cation to growing plants unless diluted 
with earth. We grind it with the back 
of a hoe on the barn floor and mix with 
an equal part of earth.—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Feeding Poultry. 





I am opposed to any artificial method 
of cramming fowls for market, because 
of the cruelty involved therein, but if 
we resort to simpler methods of feeding 
properly, stimulating their appetites «and 
tempting them with right foods, we can 
accomplish the same results by nature's 
method. We must not allow the chickens 
to exercise too much. That forms muscle 
and toughens the meat. There should 
be a very little exercise each day al- 
lowed to those fattening for market. This 
should be just enough to help the diges- 
tion of the food and no more. But the 
poultry thus in the course of fattening 
must have plenty of fresh air and waiter. 
These are two necessary essentials, and 
they must be supplied. Furnish them 
also with green grass chopped up fine 
and green vegetables. One may even 
resort to simple tonics to stimulate their 
appetites. Tempting food should be 
given by heating and mixing it in such 
a way that if the chickens get tired of 
one there is something else to tempt 
them. Variety always improves the ap- 
petite, and so long as the largest per- 
centage of the food is of good nourishing 
kind the results will be satisfactory. We 
must fatten every fowl or chicken sent 
to the market, and the person who does 
not practically throws away money. No 
fowl or chicken is too old for this. Shut 
them up for a few weeks, and give them 
plenty of food and little exercise, and 
they will bring several cents a pound 
more in the market when offered for 
sale.—American Cultivator. 





Poultry Yard Wisdom. 





The following practical poultry notes 
are selected from Commercial Poultry: 

The man or woman who loves pure- 
bred poultry, but is so situated that there 
is but a limited amount of space avail- 
able, can extract fully as much pleasure 
from a flock of bantams as could be got 
from a flock of lordly Light Brahmas. 
They are easily confined and thrive won- 
derfully on a small space. They are 
readily tamed and become very interest- 
ing pets, and, cost of keeping considered, 
they pay fully as well for their feed as 
almost any of the larger varieties. Most 
of the breeds are prolific layers, and 
their eggs are very large when the size 
of the fowls is compared with that of 








the larger breeds. 





No matter what breed of poultry is 
chosen pure-bred stock pays better in 
dollars and cents than nondescripis 
which have no particular breeding and 
are of no value beyond the lowest mar- 
ket price. A fancy for poultry leads to 
profits in more than one direction. Pure- 
bred poultry is worth more on the mar- 
ket than common stock. Not only does 
it bring a higher price, but it costs iess, 
for pure-bred stock will make a greater 
weight on a given amount of feed than 
can be got from feeding mongrels. Pure- 
bred hens produce more eggs than mon- 
grels, and the chicks hatched from their 
eggs may produce specimens of extraor- 
dinary value even in the hands of a 
novice. 

The man who breeds pure-bred poul- 
try of any kind always has the greater 
value of his products in the open market 
as an inducement to maintain the purity 
of his stock, and besides this the chance 
of producing a large percentage’ that 
may be sold at home without effort for 
breeding stock at much more than the 
market value. 





o 
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Methods of Preserving Eggs. 





Doubtless some of our readers are 
interested in the question of preserving 
eggs. For such we publish the follow- 
ing from the London Rural World: 

The method most commonly in use is 
as follows: The eggs are placed in a 
large vessel or tub, holding large or 
small quantities, as the case may be, 
and these are all piled up, one on the top 
of the other. A preparation composed 
of a mixture of five gallons of water 
with one gallon of fine slaked line, to 
which about a gallon of salt has been 
added, is made, and when the water has 
dissolved as much lime as it can, it is 
poured over the eggs until they are en- 
tirely covered, keeping back any iime 
that may be at the bottom which has nct 
been dissolved. The eggs may be kept 
in this manner for a very long period, 
but one drawback to this system is that 
the shells of the eggs become so brittle 
that they break with the slightest touch. 
It is necessary to keep adding a little 
lime from time to time, otherwise the 
preparation will lose its effect, and the 
eggs will not be in a very good state 
when the time comes for them to be 
taken out. When the eggs are wanted 
for use, they are taken out of the solii- 
tion and wiped dry, but they should be 
used as soon after as possible, as they 
do not keep very long. It may here be 
said, and this applies to all methods of 
preserving eggs, that it is absolutely 
essential that the eggs shall be put down 
quite fresh—if possible, the same day es 
laid—otherwise they will not preserve 
nearly as well. 

Another method adopted is that of 
Placing the eggs in salt. This keeps 
the eggs in splendid condition, but there 
is a slight taste given to them, but it is 
not by any means disagreeable. The salt 
absorbs a little moisture from the in- 
terior of the egg, hence the inside be- 
comes rather loose, and as there is a 
rattle when shaken, it gives one the idea 
that the egg is stale. Another method 
in common use in some parts of the 
country is that of making a mixture of 
sulphur and lampblack. The eggs are 
placed in a box with a small hole in 
one side, and the mixture referred to is 
put upon a saucer and lit inside the box. 
The eggs are by this means entirely cov- 
ered over with a covering of black: and 
it is claimed for this system that the 
eggs can be kept for any length of 
time, and always be quite fresh and 
sweet. Whether this is a good method 
or not, can best be judged by the read- 
ers. Personally, we do not recommend 
it, as the eggs being quite black would 
not increase their market value—rather 
the reverse. 





There are other systems adopted in 
various parts, but the ones that we 
have given are the chief English unes. 
There is another by which it is claimed 
eggs can be kept fresh for a long time, 
and that is by dipping them into wax 
or paraffine; but this is a tedious method 
and one that involves'much time and 
labor. 

The very best way of preserving eggs 
is by freezing them, and this is the 
only way, we think, by which eggs can 
be kept quite fresh and good. Of course 
there are very few poultry keepers who 
are able to do this as very few possess 
a freezing chamber, and are thus able 
to freeze their eggs. For this reason 
we have put it last, as to the ordinary 
poultry keeper it is quite useless. 





Farm Notes. 


Get all of the manure out now. 

It is doing what needs to be done at 
the right time that makes good butter. 

No animal, no matter how well bred, 
should be used for breeding unless it has 
individual merit. 

A bad disposition in an animal is gen- 
erally the result of bad management and 
handling. 

The dirt and sweat which accumulate 
on a horse during the day should not be 
allowed to remain on over night. 

With manure and clover the _ skillful 
farmer neds to buy little fertility save in 
bran. 

Fast driving makes stiff horses unless 
extra care is taken after each spurt of 
speed. 

The horses that are best able to stand 
hard drains are those which work stead- 
ily every day in the week. 

Having the conditions right when the 
seed is sown is an important item in se- 
curing a good germination. 

The average farmer finds it best to 
keep a variety of stock in order to use 
to the best advantage all of the products 
of the farm. 

In making the best quality of butter it 
is essential that the cream should have 
a uniform consistency as well as uni- 
form ripeness. 

A hog with a short nose, a thick head, 
short legs and plenty of heart and lung 
room is generally a quiet and good 
grower. 

The only way the grass crop can be 
cultivated is by preparing the soil in a 
fine tilth before showing the seed. 

Dairy stock cannot be improved if a 
mixing of breeds is carelessly permitted 
to go on. 

Ashes, salt and charcoal should be 
kept where the stock can help them- 
selves. They assist digestion and sharp- 
en the appetite.—Kansas Farmer. 

The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 


As to the great oak flaring in the wind— 
To _ errr s low hill as to the mountain 


That a out the sky. 
—Edwin Markham. 








A charitable lady gave an outing at 
the seaside to a poor woman, sending 
her to the great camp meeting at Ocean 
Grove for two weeks. The latter had 
scraped and saved all her life and had 
never had enough of anything. At first 
sight of the ocean she was overpowered 
by its immensity. Then, lifting up her 
hands, she cried: “At last, thank God, 
here’s something that there’s enough 
of!’”’—Detroit Free Press. 


L 
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Nature and wisdom always say the 
same.—Juvenal. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME 





Orchard Orchestra. 


written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
May E. hite. 

“Good time to rehearse, this morning fair,” 
The winged musicians all declare— 

So redhead knocks at the orchard gate, 


Impatiently as though he fears to be late. 


A friendly robin, familiar guest, 

For nice fat worms is ever in quest; 
yet he with a starving brood to raise, 
Oft stops a moment to voice his praise. 


One quaint little nuthatch, blithe as a lark, 

Still hunts for grubs in the crackled bark; 

Demure little chippies, with notes of con- 
tent 

On getting breakfast are also bent. 


An oriole flashes among the trees, 

‘And richer tones are left on the breeze; 
His wing-rocked cradle you may see 

Still swinging high on yon elm tree. 


A natty goldfinch and plain Jennie Wren 
Increase the chorus now and then; 

On a belmont bough, in rapt attitude, 

A warbler sings a low interlude. 


But hark! let orchard birds be mute, 
The meadowlark has found his flute, 
And up from the dewy grass he flies 
With voice as fresh as morning skies. 


Calm and pure that sweet refrain, 

Like fervent joy akin to pain; 

Far over the field ’tis lost to the ear, 

But the day is brighter for the meadow- 
lark’s cheer. 


Enraptured sings the catbird on the fence, 
For oh what a nest in that thicket dense! 
A chant, uplifting and serene 

Is heard, but the hermit is unseen. 


‘p-e-w-e-e,” plaintive, sweet, from over- 
head, 

Then see from branches brown and dead 

A pewee dart, his luck to try 

On hapless insects buzzing by. 


Now tinkling his wonderful notes through 


the air 
Gay Robert o’Lincoln, without a care 
Alights on a twig that sways ‘neath the 


weight 
Of its rolicksome, frolicksome, musical 
freight. 
And the tumbling, bubbling, gurgling glee 
Continues to pour from the russet tree, 


Till up and away to the blue he sails 
While the jubilant song behind him trails. 


In the leafy top of a favoite king 

“Now who are you eh?” vireos sing; 

“Bob White,” is answered loud and clear, 
“Tru-al-ly” carols a bluebird near. 


Sweet music falls from lyrical throats 
Like sunshine broken into notes, 
When the orchard orchestra is all in tune 
And eager to welcome glad-faced June. 


Modern Methods of Tree Culture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George B. Brown. 

In riding over the country, no matter 
where I go, I am impressed with the fact 
that the average tree planter is careless. 
Our forefathers found it an easy task to 
make orchards bear fine crops of fruit, 
since there was not so many insects to 
contend with at that time, and_ the 
ground was full of humus, which cn- 
abled the trees to grow vigorously 
without much cultivation. How we all 
delight in returning in imagination to 
the gardens and orchards of our father's 
on the old homestead, and revelling in 
the fruits so easily grown in those early 
days. Fifty years has wrought great 
changes upon these scenes. The forests 
have disappeared, the natural fertility 
of the soil has been dissipated, the 
shrieking wind is unbroken. Surely we 
must give tree culture more attention. 
Now we buy our trees of the traveling 
tree agent, scarcely knowing whom he 
represents, and after waiting many years 
for them to come into fruiting, we find 
to our disgust, that they are not true to 
name. We should have visited some re- 
sponsible nurseryman, buying direct, 
thus knowing what we were buying. In 
planting the apple or plum I always 
plant the tree with an incline to the 
southwest to guard against prevailing 
winds. I prune my trees so as to have 
the head five feet high, thus assisting 
cultivation; by allowing the branches to 
grow long and withey, and keeping the 
top branches cut back, I am able to 
bring most of the fruit into easy reach- 
ing distance from the ground, by use of 
short ladders. I keep out all water 
sprouts and prune tops away, cutting 
out all limbs that are crossing each 
other. The well kept orchard seldom 
requires the removal of a limb over one 
inch in diameter; my pruning is done 
largely with a heavy pair of smooth 
cutting pruning shears instead of a saw. 
Many orchards are injured by severe 
pruning, that is the cutting away of 
large branches and many of them at one 
time. P 
Many people buy trees to replace those 
that are missing in their old orchards; 
many people hold that young trees thus 
planted will not succeed, owing to the 
fact that the tree that formerly stood 
in that place has exhausted the soil; but 
in my opinion the cause of failure of 
young trees thus planted in old orchards 
is that they are simply thrust into a 
Small hole dug into thick sod and given 





where cultivation is not possible they 
should be mulched. If properly attend.2d 
to, young trees will grow as well in an 
old orchard as elsewhere. But it would 
be far better to plow up the sod in ihe 
old orchard and have it thoroughly sub- 
dued before planting young trees there- 
in. In planting a young tree I aim to 
reduce the top largely to correspond 
with reduction in the number and size cf 
the roots necessary in digging the tree. 
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Use and Abuse of Lime. 








Lime is seldom abused by overuse, but 
in most cases too much is expected of 
lime. It is not piant food in the true 
sense, but it acts powerfully in convert- 
ing unavailable plant food into such 
forms that plants can assimilate it, says 
R. Garwood, in the Bulletin. Its prin- 
cipal use is to correct the physical con- 
dition of soils; loosening heavy, clayey 
soils and compacting light, sandy svils. 
If a soil is acid through the decay of 
excessive organic matter, lime will 
sweeten it, and also destroy the green 
mass so common in old pasture fields or 
in neglected lawns. Lime is generally 
used freely at first, as it has all the ef- 
fect of abundant manuring or fertilizing. 
Organic matter is quickly broken up ind 
nitrogen as well as potash and phosphate 
liberated in soluble form. Even the in- 
soluble soil silicates are more or less 
broken up, yielding plant food in small 
amounts. The result on its face is that 
lime appears to be in truth a fertilizer, 
but sooner or later these stores of plant 
food are exhausted, and lime no longer 
gives results. This is properly the abuse 
of lime. 

Lime also acts to prevent the forma- 
tion of surface crusts, so common where 
intensive fertilization is necessary in or- 


Bees in the Orchard. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Harry I. Smith, Maine. 

When the orchardist sees the abund- 
ant bloom with which his trees are 
loaded in the spring, he often anticipates 
a much larger crop of fruit than he re- 
ceives. In many cases not one blossom 
in ten produces a full grown apple. What 
is the cause of this failure? While we 
must ascribe this failure in part to lack 
of cultivation, fungus and insect pests, 
unfavorable climatic conditions, and 
similar causes, yet I believe that a lack 
of pollen is the principal reason why so 
many flowers fail to produce fruit. Many 
of the investigators in our experiment 
stations have studied the influence of 
cross and self pollination on various 
kinds of fruits and the results have in- 
variably been the same. In almost every 
case the fruit produced by cross pollina- 
tion was larger, better developed and cf 
better color, while in many cases self 
pollinated trees failed to set any fruit. : = 
A typical case is that recorded in the SSS SS 
Yearbook of the U. S. Department of| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Agriculture for 1898, by M. B. Waite, as-| T AT D (OM 
te nee ae emanate 


sistant pathologist. In the case of the 
pear his experiments were carried %m 
during several years and proved the fol- 
There is no satisfaction keener 
than being dry and comfortable 
when out in the hardest storm. 


lowing facts: that cross pollinated fruits 
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had more perfect shape than those which 
IF YOU WEAR 


were self pollinated; that their seeds 
were perfectly developed, while self pol- 
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that which was self pollinated. In tke 
case of apples cross pollinated fruits 
were large and highly colored. In clos- 
ing he says that honey bees are one of 
the largest factors in cross pollination 












linated fruits were characterized by 
ILED CLOTHIN 


abortive seeds; and that cross pollinated 
fruit ripened in far better condition than 

MADE IN BLACK OR YELLO 
BACKED BY, OU 


and recommends that each large or- 


















der to procure heavy crops of early 
vegetables, or where large crops of any 
kind are grown. It should be used at 
the rate of forty bushels of slack2d 
lime per acre, every fourth year. On 
very heavy, clayey soils use lime when- 
ever the soil shows a tendency to form 
surface clods. On no account neglect 
using fertilizer simply because lime is 
used. 

Molten wood is reported as a new in- 
vention discovered by M. de Gall, _ in- 
spector of forests at Lemur, France, says 
The House. By means of dry distillation 
and high pressure, the escape of devel- 
oping gases is prevented, thereby reduc- 
ing the wood to a molten condition. Af- 
ter cooling off the mass assumes the 
character of coal, yet without showing 
a trace of the organic structure of the 
mineral. This new body is hard, but can 
be shaped and polished at will; is im- 
pervious to water and acids and is a 
perfect electrical non-conductor. 
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“The reason shoes squeak,” said the 
clerk in the shoe store, “is because the 
two pieces of leather that compose the 
sole chafe against each other. If the 
trouble is not remedied these pieces will 
sooner or later part sufficiently to make 
quite a space, and the rubbing together 
is what makes the noise. Yes, it can 
easily be fixed. Four fine short nails 
driven straight into the sole will weld 
the two layers together, and there will 
be no more friction, consequently no 
more squeaking. A good many years 
ago a man would think he wasn’t get- 
ting his money’s worth if his shoes didn’t 
squeak, but it’s different now, and only 
the cheap shoes act that way.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
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If any reader will kindly get up a club 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, let him write 
us for tempting offers in payment for 
his trouble... We will extend the same 
offers we made last year to those who 





no cultivation. If planted in this sod 





VIEW IN DELOS TENNY’S VINEYARD AND ORCHARD. | 
See article on Hilton Orchards, pages 1 and 4. | 





will get up a club. Send for information. 
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chardist keep several colonies for this | 
express purpose, if there are no apiaries | 
near. 

This section is one of the best in Maine | 
for growing apples, and many car loads | 
are produced here annually. Until with- 
in about four years ago there have been 
very few bees kept. Four years ago I 
began keeping bees on a small scale, 
and the first year I noticed a marked in- 
crease in our apple crop, in proportion to 
the blossoms, and an improvement in 
the quality. Our neighbors have all pur- 
chased bees and with every appreciable 
increase of bees there was also an in- 
crease in the proportion of fruit set. if 
this does not show a direct connection 
between the two what is the cause of the 


Trees. 
increase in fruit? 
a Also Grape Vines 


Harper’s Weekly thinks it will “take 

a long time to wean humanity from BERRY PLANTS, oe. 
All at Half Agents’ Prices. 

horses. It can’t be done im a single gen- Let us price your list of 
eration, even though Edison’s storage wants. Catalogue free. 
battery turns out to be all that is  cneaiaiiidiadie 
hoped.” That is true. Horses are bet- nocuneeminit 
ter than ever now, and better adapted 
to the needs and wants of mankind. It | —— 
will take more than a machine to fill the 
place they hold in human affairs. Dol- 
lars and cents are not everything to the 
man who really loves a horse. 









Apple Trees 


ALSO 
Plum, Peach, Pear, 
Quince and Ornamental 
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and send 4 Wheels, Steel Tire on, - $7.25 
Pt) With Rubber Tires, $15.00, [ mig. wheels % to 4in. 
ZY tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
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No. 41— The Georgia Panel End 6-4 qt. Basket Carrier. 
No. 41— The South Side Pat. Nesting 6-4 qt. Basket Carrier, 
No. 50—The Panel End Carrier 6-3 qt. Basket Carrier. 
No. 43—8 2 qt. Basket Carrier, Grapes, Cherries, and Plums. 
Nos. 18 & 19—9 and 12 qt. Peach Baskets, raised covers. 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Harvard University Acting as Judges 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demonstrated 
before the editorial board of the Evening Post, one of the 
leading daily papers of Cincinnati, the power of his 
remedy to cure the worst 
forms of kidney diseases. 
Later a public test was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of 
the Post, and five Cases of 
Bright’s Disease and Dia- 
betes were selected by them 
and placed under Dr. Mott’s 
care. In three months’ time 
all were pronounced cured. 
Harvard University having 
been chosen by the board to 

LZ Z make examination of the 
cases before and after the treatment. 

Any one desiring to read the details of this public test 
can obtain copies of the papers by writing to Dr. Mott 
for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an inter- 
national reputation that has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who have taken 
his treatment and been cured. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are suffer- 
ing with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney 
trouble, either in the first, intermediate or last stages, 
and will be pleased to give his expert opinion free to 
those who ‘sill send him a description of their symptoms. 
An essay which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles and describing his new method of treatment will 
also be mailed by him. Correspondence for this pur- 

se should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. 

.» 5t Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean aradical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St., N.Y. 




















Charles A. Green, esq.—A few days ago 
I received from you a copy of “Secrets 
of the Nursery Business,’’ which I have 
perused with much interest and for 
which I extend thanks. It is interesting, 
instructive, tastefully arranged and a 
beautiful work of art. It is just what 
every one interested in fruit growing 
ought to have and is well worth the sum 
asked for it.—William C. Little. 


DUTTON’S 
Improved 
Knife & Tool 
Grinder, 
$2.50 
Each. 


; SAMPSON 
TOBACCO PRESS 
SLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 
= CUTA- 
WAY 


Harrow 
Swill easily 









move 15,- 
ooo tons of 
earth one foot in a day. rs 





Clark’s Sulky 
Gang Disk Plow. 


From 2 to 8 ft. 


For horse or 
Steam Power. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Double-acting Lift, 
SPRAY Tonk and Spray 








S aay ToOLs 


of all kinds, Write 
Valve for Circulars and 
Prices. 


Myers Stayon Flexible Door Hangers 


with steel a ora 
‘ easy to push and to pu 
be thrown off the 
track—hence its name— 
“Stayon.” Write for de- 
scriptive circular and 
prices. Exclusive agency 
Sas to _ pay who 
will buy in quantity. 
F.E. MYERS & BRO. 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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HIS ANSWERS 


R. B. W., of Olena, Arkansas, wants 
to know why all the grapes rot in his 
section shortly before ripening; what :s 
the cause and what the remedy. He 
also wishes to know if there are any 
good varieties that will not rot. He 
complains of a large beetle that ea‘s 
the foliage of apple trees and _ rose 
bushes. 

Reply:—It is what is called black rot 
that affects the grapes and the  pre- 
ventive is Bordeaux mixture applied be- 
fore it begins and in a thorough manner. 
It is not too late to begin spraying for 
grape rot when the fruit is partly grown 
but the germs of the fungus that causes 
it should be destroyed as early as pos- 
sible. Some have found it beneficial to 
spray the vines and trellis before the 
leaves come out. None of the good 
table grapes are proof against this 
disease. 

The beetle which is doing the mischief 
which he mentions, by eating the apple 
and rose leaves is probably the beetle 
of the white grub. I have seen them 
devour the foliage on sweet cherry trees 
but rarely much of the apple or rose. 
This or any other leaf eating insect can 
be killed by spraying with an arsenical 
preparation. Paris green applied in the 
way usually recommended in the papers 
and bulletins is all right but a cheaper 
and better preparation is made in this 
way. Put one pound of white“ arsenic 
and two pounds of salsoda in a gallon 
of water and boil them fifteen minutes, 
or until all is perfectly dissolved. One 
pint of this put into fifty gallons of 
water is strong enough to kill most in- 
sects when sprayed on the trees. A 
quart of milk of lime should be put ‘nto 
that amount of water to prevent the ar- 
senic from hurting the foliage. If Bor- 
deaux mixture is used no lime is needed 
except that in the mixture. 















What can be done to prevent light 
sandy soil from drifting? Would a wind 
break hedge help?—J. D. B., N. H. 

Reply:—There are places where the 
light sandy soil is badly drifted by 
winds and how to hold it becomes a 
serious question. The growing of wind- 
breaks is one way to prevent the sweep 
of the winds from the usual direction, 
which is generally the west. They 
should be composed of several rows of 
trees and a part of them evergreens. 
During the winter time, when no crops 
are growing and no cultivation is neces- 
sary, such land may be sown to rye, 
which will keep the soil from blowing 
and do no harm, provided it is all plowed 
under early in the spring. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
| Please name four of the best strawber- 
ries. Which are the two best red rasp- 
berries, which the two best black-cap 
raspberries and which the two _ best 
blackberries ?—Experimentor, N. Y. 

Reply:—The different varieties of ‘he 
strawberry depend so much upon the 
peculiarities of soil and climate that it 
|is difficult, if not impossible, to name 
|any that are suitable to all regions. 
!There are some that come quite near 
| this ideal and among them are Bubach, 
| Bederwood, Haverland and Warfield. Of 
| the red raspberries Loudon and Cardi- 
|nal are perhaps the best, although the 
| latter has not been tested as extensively 
as might be desired. Among the black- 
caps Kansas and Eureka are almost 
universally liked. Erie and Minnewaska 
blackberries are well suited to all sec- 
tions except where only the very hardy 
kinds will succeed. There Stone and 
Briton are preferable. 


Is the U. S. division of pomology at 
Washington, D. C., better equipped for 
giving accurate information to fruit 
growers than the erperiment stations of 
the various states?—A. L. T., Oregon. 

Reply:—In some particular cases 
where the various state experiment sta- 
tions have been doing careful work, or 
where they have been investigating  er- 
tain matters, they may be better able to 
give accurate information to fruit grow- 
ers than the division of pomology at 
Washington, but, in most cases the ad- 
vice of the latter is safer to follow. The 
state authorities are mostly engaged in 
working out the details of scientific 
questions and carrying on experiments, 
while the officials of the national gov- 
ernment have greater facilities for ob- 


| taining a general knowledge of fruits 
|and of comparing the conditions and ex- 


periences of different states and locali- 
ties. It is well to consult both and com- 
pare the information thus obtained. 
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TO INQUIRIES. 


Which are your favorite ornamental 
shrubs and your favorite ornamental and 
bedding plants.—J. B. D., New York. 

Reply:—While I do not pretend to be 
well posted on ornamental plants I do 
know some good kinds. There are no 
flowering bushes that quite equal the 
rose. It has so many classes and colors 
that everyone can be suited. If you 
plant anything let the rose be first. 

The spireas are beautiful and reliable 
bloomers. The most of them are hardy 
in New York. They begin very early in 
the spring and by selecting the different 
species and varieties flowers may be had 
until quite late in the summer. Nearly 
all of them have white flowers. 

One of the very earliest shrubs to 
bloom is the forsythia, which produces 
an abundance of small yellow flowers 
before the leaves come out. 

The wegelia is not seen as often as 
its merit would justify. It grows in al- 
most any soil, is hardy, bears large 
quantities of rose and pinkish flowers in 
early summertime. 

The deutzia, often called mockorange, 
is a strong grower and makes a glorious 
shrub where it has plenty of room. 

The lilacs are almost too well known 
to need mention, and there are many 
kinds, varying in color from pure white 
to deep lavender, verging on purple. 
This range of colors, by judicious selec- 
tion from the varieties offered by some 
nurserymen, will add materially to the 
kinds commonly seen. 

Where there are cool and partially 
shaded locations, our native rhododen- 
drous and azaleas make beautiful addi- 
tions to the list of shrubs that may be 
easily grown. I have recently been in 
the mountains of Virginia, where they 
grow by the acre. Some are almost 
white, some pink and others a brilliant 
red. The varieties of azalea lutea, as 
they are found wild may be found in all 
shades from light buff to scarlet, and 
make a glorious show after the first 
spring flowers are gone. A few nursery- 
men have taken up the culture and sale 
of these lovely denizens of our vwn 
country. 

There is such a wide list of good 
shrubs to select from that almost any- 
one can be suited if they will get the 
catalogues of several of the best nur- 
serymen, study them with care and order 
what they like best. 

Where does Ben Davis apple succeed 
best and in what localities would vou 
advise planting it?—Subscriber, Ohio. 

Reply:—The Ben Davis apple succeeds 
quite well wherever apples are grown, 
and I am sorry to be forced to accept 
this fact, because, it is so poor in quality. 
I have seen it in the far South bearing 
well and withstanding the extreme heat. 
I have seen it in northern Michigaa, 
central New York, Ontario and Massa- 
chusetts that surprised me by its size 
and bright color, and I have seen speci- 
mens from Nova Scotia and Wisconsin 
that were much better than I had hoped 
to see. 

But, the region for the best develop- 
ment of Ben Davis is in the Central 
states. This includes Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas, with the south- 
ern parts of Iowa and Nebraska. The 
more western states also produce beau- 
tiful looking Ben Davis apples, those of 
some sections being even more hand- 
some than those of the Ozark region, 
but, as my friend Dosh of Oregon says, 
“wherever we pick Ben Davis it always 
has that delightful sawdust flavor.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all that is said 
against it there is no apple in all of 
North America that is grown so exten- 
sively and with such general profit as 
Ben Davis. Say what you will of it, the 
marketmen like it and somehow the :us- 
tomers do, too, else they would not con- 
tinue to buy it. We are looking for some 
variety that will take its place in the 
orchard and market and we hope to find 
more than one that is as good in every 
way and better in quality. We may 
know some now but none of them are 
sure to be successful rivals. That there 
are better apples for flavor we know and 
some of them are good business appl-s, 
where Ben Davis does its best, and we 
hope to supplant it in due time. I prefer 
to grow apples of better quality and 
would advise others to do so wherever 
they can be sure of success, although 
they may not bear so regularly or 
as heavily. York Imperial, Jonathan, 
Stayman and in some sections Rome 





Beauty are preferable to Ben Davis, but; 


may not bring quite as much money to 
the grower. In the end I think they 
may. 

What is your opinion of the McPike 
and the Campbell grapes, and which is 
the best for the average planter.—David 
Barker, Iowa. 

Reply:—Both of these varieties men- 
tioned are not yet beyond the experi- 
mental stage; although there are some 
vineyards of considerable size in bearing 
of Campbell. It is very early, large, 
bluish black; in both cluster and berry; 
of good flavor, being about the same in 
this respect as Concord; the vine is 
thrifty, hardy and very productive. 

The McPike is a large black grape of 
good quality and ripens not far from mid 
season. It is quite large in both bunch 
and berry. The vine is very thrifty and 
entirely hardy. 

Of the two I think the length of time 
that the Campbell has been under test 
would prove it at this time to be the 
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There is only one real failure in !ife 
possible, and that is not to be true to 
the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 

All Readers of This 
Publication will receive free and prepaid 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine, if they need it and write 
for it. 

Every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who is distressed by stomach troubles or 
tortured and poisoned by constipation 
or kidney troubles should write immedi- 
ately to Vernal Remedy Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for a free bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a 
specific for complete and permanent cure 
of catarrh of the mucous membranes, 
dyspepsia, flatulence, constipation, con- 
gestion, and disease of kidneys, inflam- 
mation of bladder and enlargement of 
prostate gland. One small dose a day 
does the work and the most desperate 
and stubborn cases yield quickly to this 
potent medicine. 

















The Thanksgiving Prune. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University says 
that this prune is certainly the bet ayn Serge 
which he has ever seen. The weak point with 
most varieties of plums is that they will not keep, 
but decay quickly. Marketmen are discouraged 
in handling plums that rot quickly, hence the 
great advantage of Thanksgiving Prunes, which 
will keep for weeks in baskets as usually shipped 
and marketed. The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
has eaten these prunes in January, and has kept 
them lying on his desk for two weeks in January, 
when he ate the rest of them, and there was no 
sign of rotting. The fact is, that Than ving 
Prunes can be 2 sgemgen on shelves in an ordinary 
house, where they will remain without rotting 
until they are thoroughly evaporated like the 
dried prune of commerce; but this evaporation 
goes on slowly, therefore for many weeks the 
prene will be found juicy and delicious to eat. 

he goal of this prune is superior to most 
varieties, being sweet and rich. It is the large 
amount of sugar in this variety that preserves it 
so long. Thanksgiving Prune ripens about the 
first week in October at Rochester, N. Y. It has 
been named Than ving Prune owing to the 
fact that N. B. Adams e prunes in house 
on Thanksgiving day in eating condition. 
You will notice that this is one of the most re- 
markable prunes ever introduced. ‘ It has been 
thoroughly tested. ‘ 


One two-year-old tree of this Prune will 
be given free with each order of $10 or more, 
made up from our catalogue, at prices 

iven therein. 
. GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Clover Bloom. 
written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B 
F, M. Sours. 
Over the fields where the daisies grow, 
After the winds of the springtime blow, 
Over the meadows, beyond the hay, 
Cheery and glad as a summer day. 


Hearts honey sweet, in the glowing hours, 
Grow the rich wealth of the clover flowers. 


Pink, and so beautiful, waving there 
Strangers to pain and the world of care, 
Hiding their burdens of sweets away 


Deep from the bees through the summer’s 


ay, 
Waving in life neath the summer skies,— 


Such are the clovers to weary eyes. 


Three leaved and beautiful, doing best 
Just what it can, in a life of rest; 
Silent, like nature’s voice at prayer, 
Telling the weary ones everywhere 

Of the sweet fields beyond the tomb,— 
Such is the message of clover bloom. 


So as we look at the fields of reds, 
Gazing with joy at the swinging heads, 
Breathing the buoyant country breeze, 
Hearing the rustlings of nearby trees, 
Restfulness comes as the sunset west 
Peeps o’er the cloverbloom of rest. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


How To Succeed. 
Notes from ‘‘Success,’’ Used by Permission. 








A persistent affirmation that you do 
possess the qualities which are necessary 
for your higher success, that you will de- 
velop them to their utmost strength, aids 
wonderfully in acquiring the desired pos- 
session. If you lack courage, if you are 
a coward in some part of your nature, 
gradually brace up your weak point by 
daily exercise. Like an actor, assume 
the part you would play with all the 
strength of your being, until you actual- 
ly live his life and are surrounded by his 
atmosphere, Experienced actors tell us 
that they feel the characters which they 
impersonate; that, if they are playing 
noble, heroic characters, they actually 
feel the noble impulses, the strong tonic 
of heroism assumed. On the other 
hand, when they are playing mean, con- 
temptible parts, they feel mean and de- 
based. There is everything in assum- 
ing, firmly and persistently, the part you 
wish to play in life. Resolve and be- 
lieve that you are manly, or womanly, 
noble, vigorous and strong. Never for 
an instant allow yourself to think that 
you are weak and mean and contempti- 
ble. After awhile, you will retain per- 
manently the character which you as- 
sume. 





One of Spurgeon’s students said to him, 
“I am afraid I have mistaken my call- 
ing, and that the ministry really isn’t my 
proper work.” “Why,” said Spurgeon, 
“what is the reason you have come to 
that conclusion?” ‘‘Well, I have been 
working in such a place for such and 
such a time, and I don’t seem to have 
accomplished much,” “Why, man 
alive! You didn’t expect that every time 
you preached a sermon somebody would 
be converted, did you?” ‘‘No, of course 
I didn’t expect that.” ‘Well, you don’t 
get it, then.” Many people never get far in 
bettering their characters because they 
say, “Of course, I should like to be less 
selfish, more energetic, more prompt, but 
it is so hard to change one’s habit, and 
I really think I have become set in my 
ways. I'll try though.” They might 
just as well not try. Their belief kills 
all success in character-forming. 





If those who are not succeeding in pro- 
portion to the amount of effort they ex- 
ert would examine themselves closely, 
they would find, as a rule, that their lo- 
comotives are off the track. Not realiz- 
ing where or what the trouble is, they 
merely intensify it by putting on more 
steam and the more they put on the deep- 
er they sink into the mud and the harder 
it is to move. If they would stop long 
enough to examine their machinery in- 
telligently and make a thorough investi- 
gation of the causes that prevent its 
working properly, they would probably 
succeed in getting their locmotives on the 
right track before they waste all their 
steam plowing in the sand and mud. 
Even if they do not discover until after 
middle life the secret of their failure to 
get on, they may ultimately reach their 
destination. 


— 





Dr. Saunders, the director of the On- 
tariv experimental farms, has a Cana- 
dian apple which thas been kept in cold- 
storage since 1890 and is still in excellent 
condition. 


MEN 








Kidney Trouble preys upon the 

mind, discourages and lessens am- 

bition; beauty, vigor and cheer- 

AND fulness soon disappear when the 

WOMEN kidneys are out of order or dis- 

eased. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 

the great kidney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, blad- 

der, and uric acid troubles, Sold by all druggists. Sam- 

ple bottle by mail free, also pamphlet telling all about it 
and its wonderful cures. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION. 


AA Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 


thin 


wise and creditable, especially when it di: 
rectly concerns the welfareo himself 

Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that all h 

for several months have been purchased atw 


and family. 
is supplies 
elie 


sale prices, or in other words at a saving of about 
SO per cent over his home prices. 


we are. 


} freight shipment. 


He has no cause to worry as to what he will find inside 

‘4 the boxes. He has received shipments from us before and 
d knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if somethin, 

no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 

We have customers everywhere —in every nook 
and corner of the United States. 
your neighbors deal with us. 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
freight? It only takes 100 pounds to make a profitable 


is wrong, he knows that 


_ Beyond a doubt some of 
If you are not a heavy buyer, 


You may need a catalogue to start with. Our 1,000 page 


catalogue containing 


over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 


illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 


\ the postage. 
home also. 


This catalo; 
over 2,000,000 careful 
Send for it to:day. 


eis already in the homes of 
uyers and should be in your 


\ Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


The house that telis the truth. ll 





How to Cook Custard. 





The great cause of failure in custard 
making, both baked and boiled, is that 
scalded milk is not used which has been 
allowed to cool before adding the eggs. 
Another reason of failure is that the 
sugar should be added after cooking, 
which is seldom done. 

When making a good rich custard, it is 
necessary to take five or six eggs for 
each quart of milk. For a plainer one 
three eggs to a quart will do, provided 
the milk is thickened with a little corn 
flour. 

Custards need very delicate flavoring. 
Therefore, it is well to add the essence 
gradually, a few drops at a time, so as 
not to overdo it. 

For a stewed custard for one person, 
beat up one egg in a teacupful of milk, 
flavor and sweeten it, pour it in a 
breakfast cup, cover it with a piece of 
greased paper, stand in a saucepan of 
really boiling water, cover it and stand 
by the fire, where it will gently simmer 
from 20 to 30 minutes. 

A chocolate custard is excellent. Dis- 
solve three ounces of grated chocolate 
over the fire in a little milk, and then 
add enough to measure a quart in all. 
Let it boil, then remove the pan to the 
side of the fire, place the cover over it, 
and let it steep for a quarter of an 
hour. Beat together five eggs, sweeten, 
add vanila essence, pour into a greased 
mold and steam. 

When baked custards are desired, use 
the above recipe, and cook slowly in a 
moderate oven. If the pudding once 
boils, it turns to whey and is spoiled. 





The orioles are looking about for suit- 
able quarters, she in her snuff-colored 
gown with the pretty white wingbars, 
being a very modest dame for a cavalier 
who bears on his back the colors of a 
noble lord. The oriole is more of an as- 
sistant to his mate in nesting time than 
the male robin. He helps pull off the 
bits of fibre, and gathers wisps and bits 
of straw, but she does the greater part 
of the weaving which is marvelously in- 
tricate considering her tools. He keeps 
a close watch on how she does it, and we 
have seen him jerk out offending bits 
and throw them away while she was off 
getting more material. Although he 1s 
such a Beau Brummel he takes his turn 
rocking the cradle and brooding the 
young, giving her a chance to get out 
for meals and to take the air. They 
both work at feeding the young, and 
consequently she does not look so fagged 
out when her family is fledged. 


0. 





To be a business woman is no longer 
unfashionable. If labor statistics are 
to be believed, the proportion of women 
in America actively engaged in business 
pursuits tremendously exceeds that in 
any other country, and unlike any other 
country it includes women not 
only of every nationality, but also of 
every grade of society. It is now no 
unusual thing to see women who can 
boast of a pedigree and women who make 
no pretenses whatever to a family tree, 
and have risen from the ranks of the cash 
girl and the errand girl, working side by 
side in the same business and with equal 
success, says the New York Sun. 





Every man’s task ‘is his life preserver. 


Bordeaux Mixture. 





Professor Beach of the New York ex- 
periment station, gave an object lesson 
in mixing Bordeaux. He said the old 
way, was to mix strong solutions of lime, 
and copper sulphate, and afterwards 
dilute the mixture for use. The new and 
better way is to dilute both solutions be- 
fore mixing. Slack the lime by putting 
on only a little water at a time, just 
enough to keep it from burning, and good 
lime will all slack fine, and there will 
be no lumps left. When it is slacked, 
keep it covered with water, and you can 
keep it for a long time. Make what is 
called a “saturated solution,’ which is 
all that can be dissolved In the water, 
and this is about three pounds to the 
gallon. You can mix them by using the 
ferocyanide of potassium or litmus paper 
as a test, and you need not weigh either 
the lime or the copper sulphate. 

Mr. Odell described a new way cf 
slacking lime that had proved very sat- 
isfactory to him. He filled a sack about 
half full of lime, and suspended it in a 
tub of water. He advised using consid- 
erable lime in the solution because it is 
a protection to the trees. 

The formula: Water fifty gallons: 
copper sulphate, six pounds; unslacked 
lime, four pounds. Add one pound paris 
green if you desire to destroy insect !ife 
in addition to the fungus disease. 





A sealskin sacque does not always 
warm the heart. 

The secret of dress is the location of 
the pocket. 

When in doubt turn to the right; then 
go straight ahead. 

A man never begins to rise in 
world until after he settles down. 

Political bosses like to think of them- 
selves as the sovereign people. 
A wise man is his own best friend; « 
fool is his own worst enemy. 

A pessimist is a man who thinks other 
men are as bad as they know he is. 

Tears are the_ spectacles through 
which a woman sees her wishes granted. 
Some men have no fixed price but 
proceed to sell out to the highest bid- 
der. 
There is nothing so certain as a sure- 
thing game—for the man behind the 
game. 
Ambition, like a torrent, carries every- 
thing before it, regardless of the wrecks 
left behind. 
A wayward son says it is a case of 
love’s labor lost when he fails to work 
the old man.—Chicago News. 


0. 
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Teuton met Teuton in the office of the 
United States Civil Service commission 
the other day when a German reporter 
called to ask what appointees to the 
government service were to sail for the 
Philippines on the transport McClellan. 
“About du hundred deechers,” said a 
German clerk. 

“Joost laborers?’ inquired the _ re- 
porter, whose ear is more anglicized than 
his speech. 

“No, deechers,’”’ replied the clerk. 

“Oh, for der engineer corps,’”’ said the 
reporter; ‘men for der public improve- 
mends.”’ 

“No, for der schools.” 

“Oh, deechers,’’ said the reporter. “I 
understood you wrong.—Evening Post. 
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The conviction that his work is dear to 
God, and cannot be spared, defends him. | 
—R. W. Emerson. 





Address, Dr. Kitmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to 
show what she could do in that line.- - 


FARM 


CH LANDS 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippi—Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


Cotton, Corn, Cattle and Hogs. 
SOIL RICHEST: WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Lano Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Spraying Solution made by dissolving 
in cold water Black Soluble Insecticide 
Soap, the proportion of soap varying to 
suit the case, will effectively rid your 
trees, shrubs and flowers of any insects 
with which they may be infected, and 
quickly restore them to their normal 
healthy condition. It is easily prepared, 
pleasant to use and the only known in- 
secticide which will actually destroy every 
insect pest, even the San Jose louse. If 
your seedsman does not sell it, send to 


V. Casazza & Bro., 
190-192 Prince Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


We send a free sample copy,a Book on Bee Culture, and 
book on Bee Supplies, to all who name this Paper. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








The ‘Granger’ 
for Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
For f. 


{ amily use. 
Cheapest in the market, $3; $5 and 3 Circular. EASTERN 
MFG, CO., 257 So. sth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE CANNING BUSINESS. 


ALL ABOUT IT. Send a two-cent stamp for particulars to 
Cc. O. WARFORD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Premiums for Boys and Girls. Sass, $248 


: e Patches for bi- 
cycle tires. Repairs cut inch long. Terms and samples 
1sc. New Device Co., 45 Salem St., Worcester, Mass. 











Mme. Bordeaux’ Facial Cream, for Complexion. 
The skin’s greatest beautifier. The leading actresses of 
the world use it. Will remove freckles, tan and pimples, 
leaving the skin like silk. In order to introduce our prep- 
aration ae throughout the United States and 
Canada, we will send you a 25c. box prepaid for the 
names and addresses of five of your lady friends and roc. 
silver. Not sold by druggists. 

Butler Remedy Co., Dept. G, Butler, Ohio. 


BERRY GROWE RS Why not use our Pickers’ 
Tally Tickets, with your 

name and address on them. Samples and prices for the asking. 

Address, THOMPSON “The nter,”’ 

S. W. Oswego, N. Y. 








Premium Scales of the World. Steel frames. 
Adjustable racks. Buy the best and save 
money. Hundreds of useful articles. Lists 
Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK 
SCALES 
$15 & up. go, I 

Ree information ot WASHINGTON FARMS! 


Pacific-Northwest Land Co., Dept. (S), Spokane, Wash. 














| Thoreau. 


FOLKS 2" rots ith. Safe and 
FAT Sure. Send 4 cents ‘io tial box, ete. 
64 


HALL CHEMICAL CO. Dept. 1 St. Louis, Me. 
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The well known monthly publications, 
Garden and Farm and American Girl 
have been purchased by Green’s Fruit 
Grower, and have been merged into 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Hereafter the 
subscribers to Garden and Farm and 
American Girl will receive Green’s Fruit 
Grower in place of those other publica- 
tions which will be no longer published. 





Soil that is left without any growing 
crop upon it loses rapidly its fertility. 
Orchards that are cultivated all sum- 
mer are something like the old style of 
summer fallow. To avoid the waste of 
fertility in orchards that are cultivated, 
some kind of green crop_ should be 
grown over the entire surface of the 
soil under the trees during the latter 
part of summer. It can be plowed under 
later thus adding humus. 





Ail important advantage of sowing 
green crops in an orchard during the 
latter part of summer is that it tends to 
check rapid late growth. This is par- 
ticularly desirable with peach trees, 
which are inclined to continue growing 
late in the fail, when wood growth should 
stop that it may harden and become 
ready to endure the severe freezing of 
winter. Often the successful wintering 
of fruit trees, and buds on the same, de- 
pends more largely upon the maturity 
of the wood when winter arrives than 
upon anything else. If the trees have 
grown rapidly late in the fall, and the 
wood is soft and sappy, you may be 
sure there is danger of the trees being 
injured during winter, if the winter is 
at all severe. 





Have you noticed the condition of the 
soil in your orchard vineyard, or berry 
fields immediately after a rain? If you 
find the water standing upon the soil, 
or if you find soil water-soaked, it is 
evident that the land needs ditching. I 
have seen sandy soils, with a hard-pan 
beneath, which would hold, water almost 
like a cistern, and which needed tile 
draining in order to let the surplus water 
off freely. Sometimes people write us 
asking why their orchards do not bear 
fruit. In many instances these barren 
orchards need under-draining. I have 
never yet known fruit trees, vines or 
plants to bear profitable crops of fruit 
where they were standing in wet soil; 
that is, soil on which the surpius water 
does not pass off readily. This is one 
reason why fruits usually succeed better 
on up-lands than on low-lands. 





Theories are dangerous. The inex- 
perienced are particularly liable to be 
misled by them. An ounce of human ex- 
perience is worth more than a wagon- 
load of theory. 





Are there any rich people in your lo- 
cality? If there are, learn their wants, 
supply those wants and thereby make 
money. Rich people will be glad to have 
you do this. 





Part of the world hated him; another 
part feared him; a few loved him. All 
stood in awe of him. Though an in- 
valid, his personality was so overpower- 
ing that a king or an emperor, as well 
as the aborigine or pioneer, uncon- 
sciously bowed to his presence. The 
mentality was so colossal that it af- 
fected the silliest mortal, and no one 
thought of engaging its owner with such 
popular inquiries as “How are you?” 
“Looks like rain?” or “‘Do you think it 
will be a bad winter?’—Collier’s Weekly 
on Cecil Rhodes, 


Most people when they are about to|is sound and healthy. In reply I will | I would stop at the post-office for the 
invest their hard earned money look | say, that the trouble is doubtless caused ,few papers and letters that might be 
about for a gold mine, an oil well, or| by the hot scalding sun in Missouri fall- | waiting for myself and other members 


some scheme of which they know but 
little. The more sensible plan is to in- 
vest your money in the business where 
you made your money. If you have 
made money as a fruit-grower, spend 
your savings in learning more about 
fruit growing, and in extending those 
branches of fruit culture which have 
paid best. 





There is no better investment of money 
than in buying improved implements for 
cultivating the soil and harvesting crops. 
Never use an inferior cultivator, or one 
with dull teeth. Never run machinery 
or a wagon that is out of order. 





Remember that no matter how rich 
your soil may be, it cannot produce 
good crops of fruit or grain without a 
supply of humus. Those stiff clay fields 
that harden and crack after rains are 
rich in fertility, but they lack humus. 
Seeding down to clover, and plowing un- 
der the clover sod, loosens the soil be- 
cause it adds humus. 





Are you thinking about selling your 
farm? If you are think again before 
you sign the deed. It is sometimes well 
to have a wife who is opposed to sign- 
ing deeds. Many a man in signing the 
deed of his farm has indirectly applied 
for a berth in the poor house. 





Do not be afraid to spend money for 
manure. There are many kinds of man- 
ure. We can order from the stock yards 
at Buffalo, N. Y., sweepings from 
asphalt pavements, sheep manure, cow 
manure or other grades taken from 
freight cars. Every fruit grower or far- 
mer should be an expert on the question 
of manures, knowing what kind of 
manure is most desirable for his soil. 
Aghes, ground bone, potash and similar 
merchandise are manures, 





The family is the center not only of 
life but of happiness. An inharmonious, 
or a discordant, unhappy family is an 
incongruity, a blot upon the face of 
Nature. 





The old proverb says “Charity begins 
at home.” Love certainly should begin 
at home, yet philanthropists as well as 
politicians often put the world first and 
bestow upon it the thought, work and af- 
fection for which their own households 
are suffering 





How about the production of extra- 
ordinary specimens for the exhibition the 
coming season? Why not make an ef- 
fort to secure prizes at your local fair 
the coming fall? Make your plans now 
to do so. The secret of success in grow- 
ing superior specimens of pear, peach, 
apple and other fruits is in thinning, 
the aim should be to give the few speci- 
mens every opportunity to develop to 
the utmost. If you desire to grow the 
largest strawberries select a few plants 
that are not crowded by other plants 
grcwing too near, and, as soon as the 
fruit sets, clip all the fruit from each 
stem but one with the most promising 
berries. In this way you can double the 
size of the strawberries without diffi- 
culty. These remarks are applied to 
raspberry crops or anything else in the 
way of fruits. 





Remember that plants cannot make 
use of fertility in the soil, that is, plant 
food, until the fertility can be dissolved 
in water. There may be phosphate in 
the rock but the plant cannot feed upon 
it until the rock has been dissolved by 
sulphuric acid, and this work the fer- 
titlizer companies do for us. Barnyard 
manure cannot be taken up as plant food 
by trees plants and vines until it has 
decayed. If we apply the dressing of 
fresh stable manure to a field this spring, 
which we plant to corn or potatoes, that 
manure will not be in condition to bene- 
fit the crop until it rots, which will not 
occur until mid-summer, and some of 
it will not be acceptable to the plants 
during the entire season, a portion re- 
maining for the succeeding crop another 
year. The humus added to the soil by 
the decaying manure may remain in 
the soil for several years. Most soils, 
particularly clayey land, contains an 
abundance of fertility to produce the 
heaviest crop, but the plant food in the 
soil is often not in a soluble condition, 
and therefore cannot be taken up by the 
plants as food. The winter frosts liber- 
ate much of the fertility of such soils, as 
also does frequent cultivation, and the 
action of rain, sun and air. 





A subscriber from Missouri asks why 
the bark on the southwest ‘side of his 
apple trees is some times found dead 
while bark on the other side of the trees 








ing upon the bark of the tree at just the 
right angle to injure the bark. The 
remedy should be to plant the trees of 
apple, pear, plum or cherry slanting to 
the southwest, so that the sun will 
strike the trunks of the trees at an 
angle; or another remedy may be to al- 
low the trees to branch low particularly 
on the southwest so as to shade _ the 
trunks, or another remedy, attach a thin 
board to the southwest side of the tree 
to shade it from the hot sunshine. Here 
in New York state, or other northerly 
sections, we have no such trouble as 
this, since the sun never becomes so in- 


tensely hot in this locality. Notice that _ 


vigorous growing trees are not so likely 
to be injured by sunscald, or by any 
other misfortune or disease, as are 
those that are weakened by disease or 
lack of attention. This applies equally 
well to men and women, since disease 
overtakes the feeble and sickly while 
the vigorous equally exposed to con- 
tagious disorders are exempt. The work 
of borers in fruit trees is less serious 
where the trees are kept growing vigor- 
ously. Therefore, and for other’ rea- 
sons, if you grow fruit make every effort 
to keep the trees plants and vines in 
vigorous condition of growth. 





A day of interest to the farmer’s boy 
is when he is called upon to drive to the 
mill with the grist of wheat, corn and 
oats, etc. Farm work is monotonous, 
since the same chores have to be done at 
morning, noon and night, and often 
the same kind of work for weeks at a 
time, and the scenes and incidents of 
the home are not greatly varied from 
day to day and week to week. There- 
fore when the day dawns for the far- 
mer’s boy to dress himself in better 
clothes and seat himself upon the big 
strong farm wagon to go to the village, 
a mile or two distant, to the mill, he 
has pleasant anticipations. Here is a 
marked change from the routine of his 
— life. After having followed the 
plow, harrow, cultivator, roller, mower 
or reaper day in and day out for weeks, 
to find himself sitting at his ease on 
the soft bags of grain riding lazily over 
the smooth roads, with nothing to do 
but hold in his hand the loose reins of 
his team seems almost like play. How 
many times I have enjoyed this pleasant 
change of going to the mill. As the team 
moved lazily along the highway I had a 
good opportunity to observe what the 
neighbors were doing in fitting their 
fields for farm crops, or planting new 
orchards or gardens, and I some times 
would stop my team to chat a moment 
with the neighbors who happened to be 
working by the roadside. After nearly 
a half hour’s time I would arrive at the 
grist mill, and as my team stood upon 
the platform on which I unloaded my 
bags, I could hear the rumbling of the 
heavy stones which turned the wheat 
into flour and the corn into golden tinted 
meal. I remember when this mill was 
erected. As a boy I had great interest 
in the raising of the heavy timbers on 
the high foundation walls. In those days 
it seemed an immense structure, but now 
as compared with our large city build- 
ings, it is considerably dwarfed in size. 
I had not long to wait at the mill before 
the good natured miller, short in stature 
with rosy cheeks, his face and clothing 
well covered with flour, greeted me as he 
came slowly forward to receive the well- 
filled bags of grain. Some times it 
would be necessary for me to wait about 
the village half a day before the grist 
would be ground. Some times I would 
lounge about the village store, and 
watch with interest the villagers coming 
in one or two at a time, buying a few 
yards of calico, a jug of molasses, some 
candles, coffee, tea, sugar, or perhaps 
calling simply to get the mail without 
making any purchases. There was a 
certain girl in the village that I greatly 
admired, but being a very bashful boy 
I kept myself at a safe distance from her 
on all occasions. During some of these 
journeys to the mill I would catch a 
glimpse of her sweet face and graceful 
form moving about the streets of the 
village, or visiting the store, or  per- 
chance riding in the attractive turnout 
of some village beau. You can imagine 
that it gave me no great pleasure to see 
her thus enjoying herself with my rivals, 
who were far better equipped with the 
small talk and dashing turnouts than 
myself, but whom I could not help think- 
ing would make her a far less desirable 
husband than myself. Sometimes I 
would borrow a fishing rod and line and 
engage in an hour’s fishing in the deep 
holes to be found at the foot of the dam 
by the mill where the fish loved to con- 
gregate. As the sun was getting ready 
to disappear in the western sky, I 
usually found the bags of flour and meal 
ready for loading on my wagon. Then 





of our family, and start slowly on 
the way homeward, where I would ar- 
rive in time to do the chores, after which 
I would have supper and go to bed. 

Such an afternoon as this’ would not 
be looked upon by the average man or 
woman as anything remarkable, and yet 
to the farmer’s boy this seemed like a 
day of varied experience, and furnished 
food for thought during several days and 
weeks to come. This experience illus- 
trates the fact that farm life in many 
instances is monotonous and lacking in 
variety and incident. No one appreci- 
ates more than myself the attractions 
of country life, and no one mourns 
more for its limitations. Since there are 
limitations, I would impress upon my 
readers the necessity of making the most 
of such attractions as can be added to 
rural life, such as beautifying the house 
inside and out, by making the home 
grounds as attractive as possible, and 
having an abundance of fruit, flowers 
and shade; by having music and an 
abundant supply of reading matter in 
the home; having horses and carriages; 
by studying nature and learning to en- 
joy to the fullest the beautiful scenery, 
the singing birds, and the cultivation of 
close intimacies with desirable neigh- 
bors. 





Can any reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower tell us how to make light, sandy 
soil that blows in the wind, heavier so 
that it will not thus blow. Our editor 
has just bought a sandy farm. Some 
parts of the land drift when the wind 
blows, something like snow, covering 
some plants and removing the soil from 
others. He has rolled the ground with 
a one-horse roller that will pass between 
the rows of strawberries, and other fruit 
plants, and this helped very much to 
prevent drifting, but perhaps some of 
our readers know of better methods of 
preventing the drifting. It is said that 
an application of air slacked lime will 
cause sandy soil to be heavier and at 
the same time will cause clay soil to be- 
come lighter. Have any of our readers 
had experience along this line? 





How to Manage the Old Straw- 
berry Bed. 





I never think of plowing up a straw- 
berry bed that has borne but one crop of 
fruit. I have often secured as much 
fruit from this old bed the second and 
third year as the first, though the fruit 
the second and third year was not as 
large as the first year. Where land is 
cheap and the demand for berries is 
good it will pay to let the old bed stand 
for a number of years, even if but little 
attention is given them. 

The object aimed at in renewing the 
life of old beds is to secure as many 
young plants as possible in the bed after 
you have gathered the fruit. Remember 
that it is the young strawberry plants 
that take root this season that give 
the largest and finest fruit next season. 
Old plants that have borne this season 
will yield some fruit next season, but not 
so much or as fine fruit as the young 
plants that form this summer and fall. 
Therefore, after picking the strawberries 
from our beds last summer I allowed new 
plants to form between the rows, making 
the soil fine and loose for that purpose. 
By October the path between the rows 
of strawberries was filled, or nearly so, 
with young, vigorous plants. Then I set 
my men at work with grub-hooks and 
dug out the old plants, that is the 
centers of old rows. My plan was, to 
make a new bearing row where the walk 
was last year, and make the path where 
the berries grew last year. In this way 
I secure young plants which will bear 
me a good crop of fruit this year. But 
there are other methods of renewing the 
strawberry plantation. At our fruit farm 
immediately after the berries are har- 
vested we run a plow close to one side of 
the old row, narrowing each row one- 
half in width, and then cultivate the soil 
thoroughly ketween the rows and allow 
young plants to form on either side of the 
row. By this method we secure good 
crops of strawberries often for four or 
five years on old plantations. 

But in my home garden I do not rely 
entirely upon old beds to furnish fruit. 
I desire abundance of fruit, not only for 
my own family but for my friends, there- 
fore, every spring I set out a new straw- 
berry bed of ample dimensions. This is 
the only sure way to have a continuous 
supply of this delicious fruit. There are 
people who think if they have planted 
strawberries once they will have fruit 
for evermore from that same bed, with- 
out giving the bed scarcely any culture, 
though it is overrun with clover, timothy 
and other kinds of grass, besides grow- 
ing weeds, 
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Sanitary Needs in a Home. 





Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Sd; Ei. 

A very conscientious little woman said 
to me recently, ‘‘Don’t you always hold 
the thought uppermost in your mind 
when you sit down to write a_ house- 
hold article of how much good, or what 
benefit you can bestow upon your read- 
ers?” I replied that it was my desire 
always to help a sister-woman, and that 
1 was frequently helped for days by the 
reading of one little thought thrown out 
like a golden arrow, which took root and 
lived and thrived. 
Without health none of us can be 
happy or contented, for a nervous, suf- 
fering woman is unable to accomplish 
much: hence, I especially try to benefit 
and help along this line. We house- 
keepers need to study the sanitary laws 
more in our daily routine of duties. The 
practice of washing tablecloths and nap- 
kins with the regular wash every week 
is very unhygienic, and should be 
abolished. To gather them up in the 
soiled clothes-bag with other soiled 
clothes is not right; the best method 
is to have a special laundry-bag for table 
linens, and before washing the other 
clothes make a nice warm suds of gold- 
dust washing powder, put the _ table 
pieces in this suds and wash them out 
quickly, rubbing between the hands un- 
til clean, for they should never be much 
soiled, then rinse in clear water and dip 
them in a thin boiled starch, blue them 
lightly and hang out to dry in the sun, 
or lay. them on the grass to dry. Iron 
and fold away nicely in a_ separate 
drawer by themselves. This is a 
hygienic, pure method of caring for 
household table linens. 


Written for 





Aunt Hannah’s Replies. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


My dear Aunt Hannah:—The young 
man to whom I am engaged to be mar- 
ried is exceedingly and abnormally 
jealous. His fits of jealousy seem to in- 
crease until I am almost distracted, and 
yet I cannot think that I am to blame 
since I simply treat my other gentlemen 
friends with ordinary courtesy. Please 
advise me what to do under these cir- 
cumstances.—Bertha. 

Reply—I should be careful not to give 
this man any cause for jealousy. Then if 
he continues to act as formerly, I should 
tell him frankly that his exactions are 
unreasonable, and that ‘if he cannot 
overcome them it will be best to break 
the engagement. While I do not believe 
in breaking engagements unless for some 
substantial reason, I appreciate the fact 
that there are in this world a few men 
so unreasonably jealous that no wife 
could lead a happy life with them. Such 
jealous persons are exceedingly selfish, 
desiring that their companions shall not 
speak to another or smile upon another. 
This is exasperating and such exactions 
should not be encouraged. If your in- 
tended is this kind of a man the sooner 
you break away from him the better. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—A_ desirable 
young man has been calling upon me for 
several years, but seems no more in- 
clined to propose marriage than years 
ago. Can you advise me how to manage 
such a case as this?—Beatrice. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply:—If you have not 
sufficient tact to manage this case I fear 
I cannot give you much assistance. Some 
men are surprisingly slow in everything 
they undertake. It takes such men a 
long time to make up their minds as to 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 





For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the’ poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 


what they should do. Such slow men 
are not inclined to make the greatest 
success in life, whether in business or in 
other pursuits. Sometimes it proves 
best to treat such men with less cordi- 
ality, accepting other escorts, etc., or by 
being absent from home for some time. 
If these methods have no effect upon 
the slow young man he would seem to 
be a hopeless case. Some are too bash- 
ful to reach the point of proposing, 
and this may be the trouble with your 
friend. I advise you to have patience. 
It is not safe for a young girl to assume 
that a young man who has called often 
for some time intends to propose mar- 
riage. It is safer to assume that he 
does not thus intend. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—Is it not a sad 
thing that a woman cannot decide 
whether she will be the wife of a farmer, 
fruit-grower, minister, lawyer or mer- 
chant, but that this affair must in near- 
ly every instance be settled by the hus- 
band. I delight in rural life and _ in 
growing fruits and flowers, but I cannot 
hope that the man I am elected to marry 
may be inclined to these pursuits. I ex- 
pect I shall marry the man I love best 
without regard to his business. Can you 
offer me any helpful suggestions?—Suhb- 
scriber. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply:—Women are 
certainly restricted in this respect and 
it is a subject seldom alluded to. It is 
true that a wife in selecting a husband 
must marry the one _ she likes best 
whether he happens to be a lawyer, doc- 
tor, farmer or what not, and yet the 
character of the husband’s business must 
affect greatly the happiness of the wife. 
For instance suppose a girl falls in love 
with a doctor who has charge of an in- 
sane asylum, or suppose the man _ is 





all acids, and the most serviceable, as it 
can be used for all practical purposes 
when the introduction of an acid is nec- 
essary to food. 

“Another great virtue it possesses, 
which will recommend it to all cautious 


wholesome acid which they may obtain 
from nature’s laboratory without fear 
of adulteration, although be it known 
that it is cheaper to produce pure cider 
vinegar than an imitation of the same; 
the apr-e crop governs the supply, how- 
ever, and when the, supply is less than 
the demand, artificial methods may be 
resorted to. 


the food substances. 
in the light of nutrients, they would be 


in sufficient quantity to perceptibly in- 
crease the vital powers. 





Letter to an Unloved Wife. 





A lady who says she is not attractive 
in appearance writes Farm Journal fcr 
suggestions as to what she shall do to 
hold the affection of her husband \-ho 


as follows: A. I sadly fear 
yoked to a vain, shallow man, but I 
think you might appeal to his manhood 
and ask him to tell you what it was that 
first attracted him toward you, a.'d tell 
him how it hurts you to be so neglected; 
that you are anxious to make and keep 
the home happy and do all you can for 
his comfort. Then, on your own ac- 
count, I would stop worrying about my 





looks. Nature has not made everything 











superintendent of a prison, or that he 
may be a traveling man, away from 
home nine-tenths of the time. Yes, it is 
sad to think of these perplexities, but I 
have found happy wives whose husbands 
were engaged in enterprises. that were 
not at all congenial to them. So per- 
haps if women can find the right kind 
of a man it does not matter so much 
after all what kind of a business he may 
be engaged in. 

My dear Aunt:—Do you believe in 
spiritualism ?—C. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply:—I cannot  be- 
lieve in that of which I know nothing 
and I am confident that I know nothing 
about spirits, or the spirit life. The 
Bible has but little to say about that 
which occurs after death, and _ that 
which other books tell us on this subject 
is very vague. It is easy for any person 
to start a theory on a subject like this 
on which there is no definite knowledge. 
No one can prove positively that theories 
of spirits are not true. Wild theories 
appeal to many people but they do not 
appeal to me, but in this world we can- 
not expect everyone to think as we do. 
We should learn to respect the opinions 
of others although we may not share 
them. There is much about life that ie 
do not understand and much more about 
the future life that we know nothing 
about. Many of the phenomena ex- 
ploited by spiritualists are simply’ frauds 
and impositions. I do not allow my mind 
to be bothered with these speculations 
of spiritualism. 


£). 


The Use of Lemons. 








“A wise use of nature’s remedies as 
food accessories will not only add to the 
pleasure of eating, but furnish all the 
digests necessary, without resorting to 
artificial help,” says the Philadelphia 
“Press.” 

“The acid of lemon (citric) while too 
strong to use unless diluted with some 
other substance or neutralized with oils, 





OLDEST ORCHARD, OWNED BY HENRY COSMAN. 
See article on Hilton Orchards, pages 1 and 4. 








Pe Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’’ 1840- 


is the most digestible and wholesome of 





beautiful. For some grand plan, too 
deep for us to fathom, the rugged, severe 
forbidding lines are as essential as the 
lines of grace and beauty. Now, let us 
see what we can do to improve your 
condition. In the first place, very few 
mirrors tell the truth; many of them 
distort, contract or enlarge, so you may 
not be as homely as you think. Then, 
no matter how irregular the features, if 
the skin is clear, the eyes bright, the hair 
shining and becomingly arranged, and 
the teeth kept well, a woman is at- 
tractive. Too many women, mothers and 
wives, think if they bathe regularly, put 
on a clean frock and apron, and screw 
up their hair into a hard knot, that all 
is done. 


More than any one, the woman who 
does housework should wash her hair 
occasionally and wear it soft and loose 
about her face. I do not mean exagger- 
atedly loose, but the opposite from the 
tight, plastered, drawn way most house- 
wives affect. Then, it takes but a second 
to put cold cream on the lips, or mutton 
tallow on the hands; and while these 
things may sound trivial, it makes a big 
difference in a woman’s appearance. 
Now, as to beauty bringing happiness 
and influencing others for good, I do not 
agree with my friend. Beauty has 
caused aS much sorrow as homeliness 
and driven many to despair. The beau- 
tiful women are not always loved, for 
they are sometimes vain, shallow, sel- 
fish and indifferent. They may attract 
for awhile, but soon disgust and dis- 
appoint. I have seen this over and over 
again. Beauty does not always last, 
either, while mental charms increase 
with years. History will show you many 
women whose beauty caused the down- 
fall of nations, and others, without it, 
whose memory is revered by all. As to 
equal beauty in marriage, there again 
you are wrong. The homeliest children 
I have ever seen were born of beautiful 
parents. Now stop fretting about your 
looks; try to be happy against all odds; 


housewives, is that it is a natural and} 


The several acids cf vegetable product | 
all probably act in the process of diges- 
tion and nutrition in much the same way; | 
exerting a solvent action upon, many of | 
Regarding them | 


of little value, as they cannot be ‘taken | 


neglects her, to whom that paper replies | 
you are} 





is the advice of a nerve specialist for 
morbid fancies, blues, ete., and a sad- 
looking woman is never attractive, ex- 
cept in fiction. Have a talk with your 
husband and do what you can to make 
things better. If they don’t go better, 
pray for grace to bear it, and find your 
happiness in your children. You are not 
the only woman who has had to learn 
this lesson, and some of them are as 
beautiful as you would wish to be. 








Hints to Housekeepers. 








A candle may be made to fit into any 
| candlestick if it be dipped in very hot 
water. This will so soften the wax that 
it may te easily pushed into a candle- 
stick which would otherwise be too small 
for it, and it will be neatly and firmly 
fixed there. 

An easy way to clean knives is to use 
a small piece of old brussels carpet, 
| sprinkled well with either bath brick or 
emery powder, and slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit. Double over, 
and rub the knives backward and for- 
wards, using the left hand to steady the 
carpet. 

A raw potato is an excellent cleanser. 
| It will remove stains from the hands, and 
| also from woolen materials. 

Fruit stains on linen can, if attended 
to at once, be removed by pouring boil- 
ing water through. If they have dried, 
dip them before washing in a solution of 
chloride of lime and water. Leave 
them in this, rubbing often to see if the 
stain has gone, then rinse in several 
lots of water. The best plan is to buy 
half a pound of chloride of lime, put it 
into a bottle with one pint of water, and, 
when needed, add one point of water to 
each tablespoonful of the mixture, add- 
ing a little more if the stains will not 
come out. Lime has to be carefully 
used or it will burn holes. 

The real Waldorf salad is made as fol- 
lows: Pare and core two large, tart 
apples and cut into dice half an inch 
square; cut up an equal quantity of 
blanched, crisp celery and mix with the 
apples; add a little salt, sprinkle lightly 


| with French dressing and then mix with 


mayonnaise. Do not let stand, but 
serve at once in cups formed of crisp 
lettuce leaves. Chopped English wal- 
nuts may be added to this salad, or 
make a salad of equal quantities of 
orange dice, nuts and celery and serve 
in the same way. 

Rice stuffing for roast chicken or tur- 
key was recommended as preferable to 
the usual breadcrumbs. Te prepare it, 
brown one chopped onion in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and mix with it four cup- 
fuls of cold boiled rice and one cupful 
of breadcrumbs that have been moistened 
in one cupful of milk. Season with 
sage, parsley or other sweet herbs, as 
desired. Add half a pound of sausage 
meat or finely chopped salt pork and salt 
and pepper to taste. 

One of the prettiest salads seen this 
season consisted of small, whole yellow 
tomatoes arranged in pyramid shape on 
a bed of lettuce hearts garnished with 
parsley. The tomatoes were plunged 
hastily into boiling water, their skins 
were removed and they were allowed to 
chill on the ice. They were then dipped 
into French dressing seasoned with a 
little made mustard. 

An attractive way to serve bananas is 
to cut four or five of them into the thin- 
nest slices possible and pour over them 
the juice of one lemon, Add _ three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar and set 
away in a cool place for an hour. Then 
add two cupfuls of ice water and a lit- 
tle of the lemon peel and freze in an ice- 
cream freezer. 

To clean plaster casts and other pieces 
of plaster, make a thick paste of plaster 
of paris and water and allow it to hard- 
en over the piece to be cleaned. It is 
easily removed and all trace of the paste 
brushed off, when the bust will be found 
clean. Some plaster busts which are 
treated with finish in cream color with 
wax and shellac can be washed with a 
flannel cloth dipped in cold water if 
care is exercised. 

Try adding a pinch of salt to hot choc- 
olate or cocoa—It is very efficacious in 
bringing out the flavor of the beverage. 








HOW’S THIS? 
We offer One Hundred Dellars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. : 
F. J. CHENEY & wcO., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. ‘Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c per bottle. Sold by all drug- 





“turn up the corners of your mouth” 


gists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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ITORIAL 


Mr. Jno. Papenbrock asks about 
tomato culture. If you will train a‘single 
stem to a stake, tieing it to the stake 
every day or two as it grows, nipping 
off with the finger all side shoots, you 
will get earlier tomatoes, larger speci- 
mens and more of them than by the ordi- 
nary method and the poultry will not in- 
terfere with them.—Editor. 








The peach crop in some sections may 
be a failure, but this is a big country. 
Jack Frost was not successful in 
Georgia, and an immense _ crop is 
promised from that state. Philadelphia 
alone is to receive 600 car loads or 2,160,- 
000 baskets of Georgia peaches by the 
latter part of June and early in July. 
The total output is estimated at 1,662 
car loads. 
Northern markets. 





Summer pruning is now in order. 
There are many people who will never 
think of doing any pruning or pinching 
during the growing season, but this is 
very profitable and effective work, if 
done by a skillful person. Trees trans- 
planted during the last two or three 
years often have one branch growing 
up higher than the others. If the top of 
this branch is nipped off with the 
thumb-nail the growth will be thrown 
into the other branches. This nipping 
off of the long branches tends to the 
production of fruit buds. The new canes 
of raspberry and _. blackberry plants 
should be nipped off at the height of two 
or three feet. This causes the canes to 
branch off and be self-supporting. This 
work should be done in June; if not then 
it may be done in July. Grape vines are 
pinched off and superfluous fruit cut off 
in the early part of the summer by those 
who have the care of vineyards. It 
would be difficult to explain how this 
work is done, except by practical work 
in the vineyard. If the grape vines are 
properly pruned in the winter they will 
bear good fruit without any summer 
pruning. 





W. C. Orr of Canada writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that while he realizes that 
many kinds of snakes and all toads are 
harmless, he has no love for the copper 
head, copper bellies, and other poisonous 
snakes. He is no friend of the robin 
and thinks he should be called red-breast 
robber, for the reason that he consumes 
some of the fruit as well as many in- 
sects. He sees no reason why the laws 
should protect the robin and allow 
crows and hawks to be shot, both of 
which are valuable as they destroy mice, 
one of the worst enemies of the fruit 
grower. He thinks a man with a spray 
pump will destroy more insects in two 
hours than all the birds in a township 
will in a season. Our editor cannot 
agree entirely with Mr. Orr’s views. He 
has robins at his Rochester place that 
he considers his personal friends, and he 
is willing to pay these attractive visi- 
tors for their efforts to amuse him with 
their songs and charming ways by al- 
lowing them to eat a little of his fruit. 
Our editor is convinced that no man can 
destroy in a few hours so many insects 
as the birds, as stated by Mr. Orr. Birds 
are at work gathering insects from 4 
o’clock in the morning until 7 o’clock in 
the afternoon, day in and day out all 
summer long. Our opinion is that one 
man in two hours could not destroy as 
many insects as one bird might in two 
weeks. 





It is so easy and pleasant to discover 


sins lurking in the pursuits for which , 


you are not inclined. Many of us 
possess wonderful powers of perception 
in that direction. 





Announcement. 

We announce to the readers of Garden 
and Farm that we have sold that publi- 
cation to the proprietor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. We hesitate to part with such 
a splendid array of friends as are the 
subscribers to Garden and Farm, as well 
as the subscribers to The American Girl, 
which publication was merged into Gar- 
den and Farm several months ago. The 
publication into which Garden and Farm 
is to be merged, is a most excellent | 
medium of highest character. Knowing 
the excellent character of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and that it occupies a field simi- 
lar to that of Garden and Farm, we con- 
sider our subscribers fortunate to fall 
into such good company. All subscrip- 
tion arrearages due from subscribers to 
Garden and Farm or The American Girl 
should be paid to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

The American Farmer Co., 


But that does not affect our) 





| The Codling Moth. 


This insect costs the farmers of New 
York state $3,000,000 each year in the 
damage it does to the apple and peach 
crop. The moth itself is seldom seen by 
fruit growers, since it is not attracted at 
nicht by light and secrets itself com- 
Lietcly during the day. It is the worm 
which hatches from the eggs of codling 
moth which the fruit grower so often 
finds in his apples and which does such 
great injury to his fruit crops. I con- 
cense for Green’s Fruit Grower from the 
New York Sun as follows: The codling 
moth emerges from its cocoon ten days 
after the blossoms fall, when the young 
fruit is grown an inch in diameter. The 
moth is about four inches long and has 
four wings. It appears in its cocoon at 
night and at once begins depositing its 
eggs, which are flat and not larger than 
a small pin head. This egg is deposited, 
glued to the surface of the apple, only 
a single egg on each apple. If the moth 
finds that another codling moth has al- 
ready fastened an egg on an apple it will 
not leave an egg of its own there. Thus 
where these moths are unobstructed 
they place an egg on almost every apple 
each moth laying from 80 to 100 eggs. 

The eggs hatch a tiny worm at the end 
of ten days. This worm at once crawls 
to the blossom end of the apple, enters 
the cavity there and channels to the 
core, where it feeds and fattens on the 
heart of the fruit. At the end of a 
month it channels its way back to the 
surface, emerging a plump caterpillar, 
3-4 of an inch long, always coming out 
at night, loving darkness better than 
light. Then it makes its way to the 
trunk of the tree, where it hides itself in 
its cocoon, under a loose piece of bark, 
remaining there in hiding until.it de- 
velops into a moth the next season, or, 
in some cases, the same season. 

Though the codling moth egg is so 
small, there is a fly which can deposit 
as many as four of its own eggs in a 
single egg of the moth. These flies’ eggs 
hatch worms that devour the embryo 
of the moth in the egg. There are other 
enemies of the moth which destroy it 
and yet it is necessary for the fruit 
grower to spray his trees two or three 
times early during each season with 
paris green spray if he would harvest a 
good crop of perfect fruit. 





Home Made Evaporators. 





W. A. Brooks, of Washington, asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower for information in 
regard to evaporators. He says there is 
a large amount of plums, peaches and 
other fruit going to waste in his locality 
which could be marketed at a profitable 
price if it could be evaporated. I often 
have inquiries like this. There are sev- 
eral styles of small evaporators offered 
for sale in the Eastern states, costing 
from $25 to $50, and upwards. There 
‘are still smaller evaporators made_ to 
fit over cooking stoves that cost less 
money. These evaporators are usually 
advertised later in the season in Green’s 
Fruit Grower and we will call his at- 
tention to such advertisements. The 
evaporators used in Western New 
York for evaporating the products of 
hundreds of acres of orchards are expen- 
sive, costing, with the necessary appli- 
ances, $2,000 to $5,000, and upwards. There 
are different forms of these evaporators, 
therefore to give definite information 
on this subject would require much time 
and space. 

On the Pacific coast fruits are evapor- 
ated entirely by the sun, since they have 
no rains there to injure the fruit which 
is spread in trays in the open field. 
Fruits evaporated in the small, inexpen- 
sive evaporators require more time and 
attention in proportior to the amount of 
fruit evaporatec ian that produced by 
the larger and more expensive ma- 
chinery. 

Years ago when I first began fruit 
growing I grew black-cap raspberries, 
and sometimes had from five to ten 
bushels surplus that could not be sold 
fresh from the wagons. In order to pre- 
vent the loss of the surplus fruit I 
erected a home-made evaporator, or dry- 
house. This was simply a tower like 
structure, sixteen feet high and five feet 
square, covered with inch boards. In the 
lower part of this tower a wood heating 
stove was placed. Over this were trays 
covered with burlap, or galvanized wire, 
placed six to twelve inches apart, one 
over the other. The trays were not as 
wide one way as the tower, which left 





as it moved upward to the top of the 
evaporator. I had no difficulty in secur- 
ing first-class dried fruit in this man- 
ner, and I assume that peaches and 
plums, and other fruits could be dried 
in a similar structure in a small way, 
but the product would not be of such 
high grade as though evaporated in the 
more expensive and improved style of 
evaporators. Do not locate any evap- 
orator near other buildings, for they 
are liable to be burned. 


0. 
0 





I pray not that 
Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordly sway— 
I orly pray for simple grace 
To iook my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day— 
Yield me his horny palm to hold, 
And I’ll not pray for gold— 
The tanned face, garlanded with mirth, 
It hath the kingliest smile on earth— 
The swart brow, diamonded with sweat, 
Hath never need for coronet. 
And so I reach, 
Dear Lord, to Thee, 
And do beseech 
Thou givest me 
The wee cot, and the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the glad, sweet face of her! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Postage stamps wanted. I buy unused 
postage stamps from 1 cent to 15 cent 
denominations, in any quantity from $10 
to $5,000. Write me for particulars. I 
refer you to the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, who has sold me postage stamps 
for a long time. E. S. Plummer, 713 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers’ | 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel pels 













r dy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load, e also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
Address Empire 


janufacturing Co. Quincy, til. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Butler Steel 
Hand Carts 
=, 















Combines the hand 
and barrel cart, 
and _ warehouse 
truck. 7: 

‘oo lbs. ody 

angs low, tips 
forward ; picks up 
heavy articles without lift- 
ing ; dumps easy, has detach- 
able side boards. Platform 28 
x 32 in. Holds four milk cans. 
Just what you want for garden 
use. Send for prices. 


Good Agents Wanted. Cart Dept. G. 
Roderick Lean Mig. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


















safety valve. Can’t burst. 


Agents 
ef 
ie RI 


brass cylinder pump. Pri 

4-gallon Galvanized, $5.00; 5-gallon Copper, $8.00; 4-gallon 

Copper, $7.00; special pipe and nozzle for spraying under- 
’ {) neath cotton, to 70c 





Rippley’s are". Sprayer 


Finest Sprayer ever invented for spraying cotton and tobacco, trees ' 
and whitewashing buildings, etc. Tested to 60 lbs. pressure. Hast 


One minute’s pumping will discharge 


contents of Sprayer in the form of a mist, covering every 
Y part of the foliage. 


Made of Galvanized Iron and Copper. Husa 
gal. Galvanized, $5.50; 


cco and shrubbery, 70c. 
and Dealers Wanted to Sell the Sprayers. 
Write for Catalogue and Discounts. 


PPLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 


Manufacturer of Sprayers and Spraying Mixtures, 


Box 56, Grafton, Ills. 





Agents, Farmers, Sprayers. 


In order to introduce our Sprayers in 
your locality we will offer s; induce- 
ments to agents through June and July 





on our New Century 5 gallon Galvanized Iron Comp 
each town a price of $2.25 each. Our ‘‘New Century” is 
le order price includes hose and nozzle complete. 

y and secure agency. 


e offer other inducements that will interest you. 


New Century Spray Pump Co., rocunéren, n. y. 


d Air Sprayers. Will make sample sprayer to agent in 
the most durable Automatic Sprayer made. “ sam- 
rite to- 





Three Monthly Journals One 

Year for Fifty Cents. 
We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in combination with Green’s 
Fruit Grower, all to be sent monthly, 
one year postpaid, for fifty cents. Regu- 
lar price of these journals combined is 
$1.50. Or New York Weekly Tribune 
Farmer and Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year for 50 cents, up to January 25th, 
after that 75 cents. 


We offer Vick’s Family Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y., American Poultry Ad- 
vocate, Syracuse, N. Y., in combination 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, all monthly 
publications, all to be sent one year 
postpaid, for fifty cents. The regular 
price of these publications is $1.25, 


GENERAL CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW- 
ER who may desire some other periodical 
in connection with it are offered the follow- 
ing to select from. The figures in the first 
column show the regular price of FRUIT 
GROWER and the publication named. 
Those in the second column show the price 
at which the publication named and the 
FRUIT GROWER will both be sent for one 
year. At these figures you can get many 
of the publications named at a third less 


Zlub Offers 





Astonishing Prices ! 


than the regular subscription price. When 
more than one_ publication besides the 
FRUIT GROWER is wanted, send list of 
papers wanted and we will furnish the 
price for the same. We cannot send sam- 
ple copies of any paper except our own. 
Requests for others must be sent direct to 
the office of the paper wanted. 


New York Ledger, monthly....... $1 50 $1 10 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 1 30 
American Bee Journal............... 150 120 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 2 25 2 0 
Cosmopolitan, New York City..... 150 125 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 150 1 25 
Scribner’s Magazine, WN. Y. City.. 350 315 
a ee ae eee 1 50 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 150 8 90 
gg I os So: ee 100 50 
SPEND EE, Sedaka css heshnsges'seoeee in” = 
Conkey’s Home Journal ............ 10 60 
Reliable Poultry Journal............ 10 5&0 
SRE SOOMIED wwuscd > sseereosreocccess 150 100 
SEE SIO vanes 6 0des 006850000000 100 & 
EE a ees ee oe 150 1 25 
Agricultural Epitomist ............. 100 #60 
ee Ca aaa 150 100 
Gleanings in Bee Culture.. ......... 150 125 
American Poultry Advocate....... 7 865 
Everybody’s Magazine .............. 150 125 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly.............. 150 10 
VICKS BARBRBING 60cc ccs ccccccsccsece 100 50 
Christian: Herald 6.i..06.ccsteccsceees 200 150 
WOTM  DOUTPEL. 6 ociccccscccvscscccssioese 100 850 
ey eT 100 8 7 
New York Weekly Tribune Farmeri 50 7 
Orange Judd Farmer.............+++ 150 10 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 








one foot open space at the opposite side 
of the tray from the opening where they 
were inserted, making an air flue through 
which the air could pass to the top, thus 
forming an opportunity for ventilation. 


DAN'L G. TRENC 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


mm & CO. - - = 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


CANNING MACHINERY anD SUPPLIES 


ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





But instead of allowing this air space, 
or flue, at the ends of the fruit trays to 
be a continuous air flue, I pushed back 
every other tray, which caused the hot 





ops, 








J. N. Garver, Maer. 


air to circulate under and over each tray 
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by using our ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 


e 
We make all kinds of tile and 


Make .an Early Season piccelerery man ofexperience knows thet 
Ro ‘ S Eel a Gower Pipe, Red Pressed (Bri ky, Fire Bricks, Chimney ¢ 


s tC. 
ON 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
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Long Ago. 





I once knew all the birds that came, 
And nested in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads and 
bees; 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen 
What plants would sooth a stone-bruised 


Oh, I was very learned then— 
But that was very long ago. 


J knew the spot upon the hill 

Where checkerberries could be found— 
I knew the rushes near the mill 

Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 

Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 

3ut that was very long ago. 


And pining for the joys of youth, 
| tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
| have forgotten, am forgot. 
yet there’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to knov/, 
To think I once was wise as he!— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know ’tis folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the fates decree, 
Yet were not wishes all in vain 

I tell you what my wish would be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 

But that was very long ago. 

—Eugene Field. 





Fruit Prospects. 





The prospects for fruit over the coun- 
try at large are problematic at the pres- 
ent writing. Western New York has been 
visited with several severe frosts as has 
Ohio and a few other states, which have 
injured the peach crop and the straw- 
berry principally. In these states some 
varieties of plums have been injured 
while others are uninjured, but pears 
and apples have not been affected by 
these severe frosts which came too early 
to do them great injury. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado and California the 
fruit crop is generally promising. In 
Delaware peaches and cherries are prom- 
ising but apple crop will be light. Peaches 
are dropping in Georgia but a fair crop 
is expected. In Illinois, Iowa, Kansas 
and Kentucky the general fruit crop 
appears to be about on the average. In 
Michigan the outlook for apples, cher- 
ries, peaches and pears is encouraging, 
except that peaches in some localities 
have been injured by frosts. In Missou- 
ri fruits are dropping from the trees 
more freely than is desired, but this 
great fruit state will doubtless yield a 
large crop of fruit. 

The prospects for fruit in New Jersey 
are very promising, no frosts having in- 
jured the crops there. In New York 
state a good crop of apples is expected, 
this being the Baldwin year. Peaches 
and cherries were largely destroyed by 
frost. Pears and plums will be at least 
a partial crop, strawberries two-thirds of 
a crop. In Ohio fruits generally are 
promising, with the exception of straw- 
berries, which were seriously injured by 
frosts. Frosts in Pennsylvania did some 
damage but fruit growers are looking 
forward to fair crops as a rule. The 
peach prospects are favorable in Tennes- 
see. In West Virginia there is a good 
prospect for apples, peaches, cherries and 
small fruits. In Wisconsin but little 
injury was done by frosts and _ fruit 
growing are looking for a good crop of 
fruit. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—A 
few years ago I got a plant of the Rath- 
bun blackberry. I understood at the 
time that this variety was propaga7ed 
by the rooted tips of the canes like a 
blackcap raspberry. But I have seen 
nothing of this and I have just taken 
up and planted eleven suckers or offsets 
coming up from the root. Does che 
Rathbun ever increase in this way? If 
not then the seller sent me some other 
sort. 

Reply:—Rathbun propagates both from 
roots and from the tips of canes.—Editor. 


Last fall seeing that the drooping 
twigs of a Forsythia (yellow bell) had 
taken root wherever they touched the 
ground I put a number of the young 
plants into earth in the cellar setting 
them out lately in a window box where 
they are now beginning to grow. A 
correspondent in the April Fruit Grower 
says that posts last better if set top end 
down. I have heard of this before, the 
theory being I believe that water will 
not rise from the ground through timber 
set in this position. But I notice these 
Forsythia plants instead of sending tp 
new shoots from the roots have burst the 
buds formed last year, the wood between 
buds and roots being bottom upward 
which seems to make no difference, and 
I have seen many such things in my 
time, water going through wood in any 
direction.—E. §S. Gilbert, New York. 





The human heart is like unto 
A buckwheat cake, for when 
’Tis once grown cold it will not do 
To warm it up agai 


One New Fruit Worth Three 
Millions. 





“Since the navel orange has been cul- 
tivated some $57,000,000 has been invested 
in orange growing in California—that is, 
in land, trees, vast irrigation enterprises, 
packing houses, etc., and over 12,000 men 
have left other pursuits to engage in 
orange growing and marketing. 

“The strangest fact of all in this in- 
crease in wealth production and _ the 
great changes wrought in Southern Cali- 
fornia by the introduction of the seed- 
less orange into the United States is that 
Luther C. Tibbets, who planted and grew 
the original tree, is a homeless, white- 
haired, tattered public charge in River- 
side county. Every day he looks out 
from the county poorhouse across a 
broad valley on a vast expanse of green 
orange groves and superb homes, and 
reflects that when he planted his first 
navel orange tree there not a tree grew 
in the valley. Riverside county sends 
some 8,000 carloads of seedless oranges 
to market annually, and they are worth 
to the growers about $3,000,000. There 
was not a dime’s worth of fruit marketed 
when Luther Tibbets set out his little 
navel orange trees alongside his cabin in 
lonely, sun-baked Riverside valley thirty 
years ago.” 

And yet some people frown upon those 
who are interested in new fruits.—Editor 
G. F. G. 





According to Johnson, “marriage is the 
best state for man in general, and every 
man is a worse man in proportion as he 
is unfit for the married state.’”’ Richter 
holds that no man can either live piously 
or die righteous without a wife, and even 
Voltaire, though a bachelor himself, ad- 
mits that marriage renders a man more 


Apples and Nuts as a Diet. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


There are many people who appreciate 
the value of apples as a healthful arti- 
cle of food, but there are few people who 
realize that nuts are nutritious and 
healthful. I have recently read in 
the New York Mail and Express 
of a man who eats. nothing but 
apples and nuts, He does not 
drink anything, neither water, tea, cof- 
fee or other liquids, simply eating an 
apple when he feels thirsty, and he en- 


My experience would tend to prove that 


resulting from being restrained in re- 
gard to drinking water. My experience 
teaches that the drinking of water is 
very healthful, and that in health the 
more we drink the better. The people 
in China are not able to eat meat; they 
are so poor, Only the rich can eat 
meat there, and yet a Chinaman who 
lives on a few cents’ worth of rice per 
day can carry a beef eating English- 
man on his back up the side of a moun- 
tain, showing that it is not necessary to 
eat meat in order to be strong. The 
man who eats nothing but apples and 


not working readily. He calls them cal- 
cereous joints, but since confining him- 
self of apples and nuts his legs have 
been as limber as those of a boy. Ap- 
ples and nuts satisfy his hunger and 
keep him in good health. This man’s 
wife shares his mode of living which is an 
economical one, but he does not practice 
it simply for economy. 





You can never lead unless you lift.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 








and more wise. But this is, after all, a 
question that can be decided only indi- 
vidually, and ultimately all depends 
upon the kind of a wife one chances to 
draw in the matrimonial lottery. How- 
ever this be, it cannot be denied that 
there are a great number of famous 
bachelors, and it is doubtful if, with a 
Xantippe for a wife, these men could 
have achieved their glorious work. Take, 
for instance, Alexander von Humboldt, 
who, when asked by a woman if he had 
never been in love, answered in all sin- 
cerity, ‘““My love has always been for 
science!”’ Could matrimony render happy 
such a man? Isaac Newton was a 
bachelor. So were also Kant and Leib- 
nitz. The latter’s maxim was that one 
should deliberate forty years before tak- 
ing so important a step as marrying, 
and when he had deliberated long 
enough, she whom he asked for a wife 
refused him, on the plea that she, too, 
had deliberated the matter. 





In nature all is managed for the best 
with perfect frugality and just reserv:2, 
profuse to none, but bountiful to all; 


enough, but with exact economy re- 
trenching the superfluous, and adding 
force to what is principal in everything. 
—Shaftesbury. : 

If you cannot plant a tree upon your 
school grounds, train a vine upon the 





schoolhouse or place a plant in your 
schoolroom. 
“You, William!” exclaimed the old 


man, ‘“‘what you doin’ on dat white man 

fence? Ain’t you ’fraid you'll fall off?’ 
Then, after a moment’s thought, the 

old man resumed: 

“But, ef you does fall off, you might ez 

well fall on de side whar de watermil- 

lions is. You hear me, don’t you?’”’—At- 





gain. 
hiladelphia ‘‘Press.”’ 


lanta Constitution. 


never employing on one thing more than | 








BLACK RASPBERRY PLANTATION. 
Orchards of Luther Collamer and James Curtis in the distance. 
See article on Hilton Orchards, pages 1 and 4. 


A petrified forest, covering an area of 
one hundred square miles, has existed 
for centuries in Arizona. Thousands <¢ nd 
thousands of petrified logs strew the 
ground, and represent beautiful shades 
of pink, purple, red, gray, blue and yel- 
low. 





W. B. Gillespie, of Oxford County, Me.. 
bought an old farm for $400. He sold 
over $250 worth of timber and his apple 
crop last year for $650, besides raising 
quite a little hay and enough garden 
truck to supply his family. 





Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready 
and God will send the flax.—Holland. 





Simplicity is the sign of seriousness. 


joys excellent health and is very strong. | 


one could live well on apples and nuts | 
but I cannot be so sure about benefits | 


nuts, formerly had stiff legs, the joints | 


Combination Oil Cure for Cancer. 


The best evidence of the efficacy of a 
remedy is the advertisement given by 
those who have been cured. The Com- 
bination Oil Cure for Cancer and 
Tumors, discovered by the Dr. D. M. Bye 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., have cured 
thousands of people in the United States 
and Canada. The following are a few of 
the many, any of whom would be glad 
to answer any inquiries regarding the 
treatment. 

H. T. Newmaker, Kinnerdell, Pa. 

E. A. Hough, Collinsville, Conn. 

Geo. V. Flagg, Ovid Center, N. Y. 
| Mrs. Hiram Jacobs, Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. M. Hicks, Ina, IIl. 

For full particulars address 
| Box 325, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Split Hickory Vehicles. 


The Split Hickory Vehicle advertisement 
of the Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. of Cincin- 
nati has been running in our columns. We 
do not know how many of our readers have 
availed themselves of the generous offer 
of the Company to sell one of their buggies 
on thirty days’ free trial, to be paid for 
if approved or to be returned without ob- 
ligation or cost if not satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly the proposition must appeal strongly 
to them. The vehicles turned out by this 
company have a wide use and popularity, 
|and the free trial plan of selling enables 
the purchaser to examiwc and test thor- 
| oughly at his leisure, and to be thereafter 
guided solely by his own judgment as to 
| whether he shall purchase or not. Coupled 
| with the above is one other decided ad- 
| vantage, that of buying direct from the 
| factory and saving the profits which neces- 
sarily go to middlemen in making pur- 
chases through dealers or local agencies. 
If the vehicle problem confronts any of our 
readers they would do well to write for the 
Company’s free illustrated catalogue.—Adv. 
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Write WELLS HIGMAN CO., tor Berry. 
Boxes and Fruit Packages. 
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liga Baskets 
p and 
Fl i Veneers 
| Send for Price 
| | List and 5 
= we Circular. : 
W. WEBSTER BASKET CO., Charlotte, Monroe Co., N.Y. 
Berry Boxes 
and Baskets 
Fruit and | 
Vegetable 
Packages of 
every kind. Send for catalogue. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co.. 
New Albany, Ind. 








Machine made Berry ‘Bas- 







also, machine made Peach 
Baskets. Write for our 
= Catalogue FREE. 


BSTER BASKET COMPANY, 
Box 431. Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
We Start You in Business. 


6c in stamps will bring you sample of our goods and full 
particulars. Tue I. L. Perry Cicar Co., Belfast, Me. 
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Personal Magnetism! Callit what you will! It's 

the most wonderful, mysterious and powerfu! 

force in the world. By this mystic, unseen force 

of nature you can control whom you wish, create 

endless fun and wonder, reform the degraded, 

heal the sick and afflicted, 

make others love and fair}, 

worship you, attain your ambi. 

tion, and make money easy, 

Write to-day formy book,“An 

Illustrated i no 
tism,” and learn to hypnotize. REE. 








Address, Prof, L. A. Harraden, JACKSON, MICH, 
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Green’s Fruit 


e4e ° Grower family is a 
very interesting one 

Its members are 

scattered all over 

the continent, and 

@ have for some time 


numbered about 


84,000. We have just purchased Garden & Farm, formerly published at rey also American Girl, formerly 
é. These publications add to the subscribers of Green’s 
Farm and American Girl subscribers will from this date on receive Green’s Fruit Grower in place 
| of those publications to which they originally subscribed. Green’s Fruit Grower will be sent in place of Garden & 
5 Amedien Girl, which wil] no longer be published. We state this in explanation to these subscribers so 
| that they may understand why it is that they are receiving and will continue to receive Green’s Fruit Grower from 
| this date. Notice that all dues for subscriptions should now be paid to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, and not to Garden & Farm and American Girl. 


ruit Grower many thousand fam- 





THE POPULAR LEGHORN. 
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GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 
The acknowledged 
laying breeds is the leghorn when judged by 
e greatest number of marketable e; 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in sit- 
i ike a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady p' 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they 
breeding cockerels, 
$x each ; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4. Eggs in season from 
i $1 for 13. Also, White Wyandotte and Barred P. 
cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, $2.50 
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SHOULD A YOUNG MAN SEARCH 
FOR A RICH WIFE? 

If you are at all like your father when 
you select a companion for life you will 
not choosé her for the reason that she is 
rich or poor, fair or dark, large or 
small, or for any other reason than that 
you prize her more highly than any 
other. But to answer the question di- 
rectly before me I will say no, a young 
man should not search for a rich wife, 
for there are serious objections to a 
young man of moderate means marrying 
a rich woman. In most Instances. the 
wealth of the wife causes the energy cf 
the husband to relax, after which he 
subsides into mediocrity. It has been 
said that we are all as lazy as we can 
afford to be, and most men who marry 
rich wives feel that they can afford to be 
lazy. We all need a stimulus in order 
that we may be urged to do our best in 
the world’s work. Poverty is one of the 
greatest stimulants for an ambitious 
young man; successful men have said 
that poverty is the greatest inheritance. 
The poor man knows that his future suc- 
cess depends upon his own efforts. He 


we read a successful book we admire 
the skill of the writer without consider- 
| ing that his present work is the product 
|of many years of study and _ practice. 
|The same is true of the work of the art- 
|ist, the professional man or the business 
;}man. Did you ever hear of a young man 
who married a rich wife becoming dis- 
tinguished in any department of human 
industry? Probably not, though there 
are a few such men, for he would not see 
the necessity of sacrificing himself suffi- 
ciently to secure notable success. The 
question would arise in his mind, why 
should I:torment myself for long weary 
years in order to make myself proficient. 
There would seem to be no necessity for 
such action, therefore he would be apt 
to fall back into idleness and perhaps 
dissipation. 

But there is another view of the ques- 
tion. A strong manly husband who, un- 
aided by any outside sources, is able to 
provide comfortably or luxuriously for 
the welfare and comfort of his wife and 
family, can justly take pride in such 
praiseworthy efforts. As he sits by his 
fireside with his family about him, is it 








looks about and sees that his father is | 


not able to aid him 
nor are his other relatives or friends. if 
he accomplishes much he must do_ it 
through his own plans and efforts. This 
induces the young 
great caution, and to push ahead with 
great vigor. Your father was placed in 
precisely this predicament. There was a 
time in his life when, after several years 
of business experience, he was left prac- 
tically without capital and without busi- 
ness. He was ambitious, and saw clear- 
ly that there was no possibility of help 
from outside sources. He aroused all of 
his energies and made a desperate effort 
for success under adverse circumstances. 
He became so absorbed in his pursuits, 
in which he was exceedingly enthusi- 


astic, that he was almost oblivious to 
ether important affairs which should 
have received his attention. He knew 


what poverty meant. He realized the 
importance of securing a competency. 
He succeeded after a struggle that not 
one man in a hundred would have under- 
taken if he could be guaranteed the same 
success. And right here I am going to 
call your attention to the greatest value 
of wealth: In securing wealth, in the 
struggle for a competency, one is 
strengthened mentally, morally and in 
every way if he is actuated by the right 
motives. We all admire strong men, 
but let us ask ourselves, how are men 
made strong? The answer is by strug- 
sling, by resisting evil, by holding fast 
that which is good. Is a man made 
strong by marrying a rich woman? My 
reply is that he would be more likely 
to be made weak by thus marrying, and 
this is my greatest objection to such a 
rnarriage. It has been said of certain 
men, that they have done nothing in this 
world except to marry a fortune. I 
should be sorry to have this said of my 
son or my friend. 

In order to excel in literature or music, 
in any of the arts or sciences, in pro- 
fessional or business pursuit, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the individual 
should sacrifice comforts and that he 
should pursue his course with marked 
diligence and _ persistency. When we 
listen to a great singer we are apt to 
forget that it has required perhaps 
twenty years’ study and practice to be 
able to sing with such fine effect. When 








A Thing Worth Knowing. 

No need of cutting off a woman's 
breast or a man’s cheek or nose in a vain 
attempt to cure cancer. No use of ap- 
plying burning plasters to the flesh and 
torturing those already weak from suf- 
fering. Soothing, balmy, aromatic oils 
give safe, speedy and certain cure. The 
most horrible forms of cancer of the 
face, breast, womb, mouth, stomach, 
large tumors, ugly ulcers, fistula, 
catarrh; terrible skin diseases, etc., are 
all successfully treated by the applica- 
tion of various forms of simple oils. Send 
for a book mailed free. Finest sanito- 


rium 1n the country. Address, Dr. B. F. 
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|}made known my manliness; 
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Bye, Indianapolis, Ind. 





not gratifying to be able to say, I have 
by my own efforts surrounded my home 
with these comforts? In this way I have 
when you 
sit down to your well furnished table, 
surrounded by your wife and children or 
friends, is it not gratifying to be able to 
say to yourself, with my own hands and 
brain I have furnished these luxuries or 
delicacies, or when you are traveling 
can you not with great complacency say 
to yourself, unaided I have made it pos- 
sible to give my family this means of 
culture. But on the other hand, if you 
have married a rich woman, and she has 
provided a home, and furnished it, and 
the table supplies, and money for travel- 
ing and other various expenses, must not 
the husband feel humiliated, and be 
conscious of the fact that he is not ex- 
ercising the best faculties of his man- 
hood? How is it possible for that wife to 
look up to her husband as a bread winner 
and a hero? 

Notwithstanding the facts I have men- 
tioned it must be conceded that there 
are happy marriages between poor men 
and rich women, and if I was a young 
man and thoroughly in love with a wo- 
man who had property, and was con- 
vinced that the young woman was thor- 
oughly in love with me, perhaps I should 
not hesitate to marry her in spite of her 
wealth. 


Effects of Moisture in the Soil 








Moisture is just as essential an element 
of fertility as the mineral plant food. 
Many soils containing a very high per- 
centage of soluble plant food are a bar- 
ren waste because of a lack of mois- 
ture. All plants in a green state are 
largely water, the percentage of water 
in the mature plant running as high as 
91 and 92 per cent. in the case of such 
succulent crops as beets and turnips. 

- An abundant supply of moisture is 
needed not only because it forms the 
bulk of the crop but more especially for 
the solution, preparation, and transpor- 
tation of the mineral plant food of the 
soil, without which it could be of no use 
in crop production, also for the dissemi- 
nation of these materials and those ob- 
tained from the air throughout the plant. 

On the other hand it must not be too 
abundant. It must not fill all the pores 
of the soil so as to exclude the air or 
the land will be rendered unproductive 
while this condition exists. Plants that 
will thrive in water will not thrive in a 
soil saturated with water, because in the 
water culture the water is free to move 
and the constant change bringing differ- 
ent parts constantly to the surface in 
contact with the air a certain amount 
of this air is absorbed, replacing any 
that may have been taken out by the 
roots; while in a soil saturated by water 
there is not this opportunity for the air 
to enter. This suggests another element 
of fertility, says Professor Edgerton of 
Iowa Agricultural college in National 
Rural. 


D. 
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THE 


M F Roofing Tin not only has the heaviest coating of pure 
tin and new lead, but it is the most flexible and easiest 
This property of M F Roofing 
Tin permits perfect fitting around angles of roof, corner 
remand so waste of time or material. 


MF 
Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 
many precautions taken to send out only 
pashan plates, itinvariably makesa 
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ormore. This (Wf) trademark 
stamped oneVery sheet. 
Ask yourrooferfor 
M F Roofing Tin, or 
fy write { W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 
American Tin Plate Company, New York. 
























I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 
For vast estates, and castle halls— 
Give me to hear the bare footfalls 
Of children o’er 
An oaken floor, 
New-rinsed with sunshine, or bespread 
With but the tiny coveriet 
And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And, pray Thee, may 
The door stand open and the day 
Send over in a gentle breeze 
With fragrance from the locust trees, 
And drowsy moan of doves, and blur 
Of robin-chirps, and drone of bees, 
With after-hushes of the stir 
Of intermingling sounds, and then 
The good wife and the smile of her. 
Filling the silences again— 
The cricket’s call 
And the wee cot, 
Dear Lord of all, 
Deny me not. 
—J. W. Riley. 


£). 
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“It is strange,’ said the first citizen, 
“that so many of the old minstrels are 
dying in want.” 

“Indeed, yes,” answered the. second 
citizen. “If they only could make a dol- 
lar go as far and last as long as they do 
a joke, they would roll in wealth after 
one season.’’—Baltimore American. 
Horses are shod with various ma- 
terials. Most horses in Japan wear 
shoes of rice straw, bound with ropes 
of the same material, and ponies in Ice- 
land are shod with sheeps’ horns, and in 
other places with antlers of deer. Socks 
of camel’s skin are sometimes used cn 
horses in Egypt. 











Here is an excellent recipe for gluten 
bread, that perfect article of diet for 
dyspeptics and sufferers from diabetes: 
Dissolve one half cake of compressed 
yeast in two cupfuls of lukewarm wa- 
ter; sift three cupfuls of gluten flour and 
one scant teaspoonful of salt into it; mix 
well and beat thoroughly. The mixture 
must not be kneaded; set it to rise in a 
warm place, and in two hours, or when 
light add one tablespoonful of flour. 





“Men are bigger fools than ever!” ex- 
claimed the cynic. 

“Nay, nay!” protested the youth. 
“They are by no means as big fools as 
they were!” 

They appeal to me. I laugh quietly, 
with an air of reserve power. 

“You are both right!” Icry. ‘Men are 
not so tall as they used to be, but they 
measure more around the abdomen!” 
When they fatuously fall to arguing 
this is not conclusive, I lose all patience 
and leave them.—Detroit Journal. 





The weather has been so hot in this 
country that the liverymen have had to 
stand their horses in water an hour a 
day to keep their shoes from coming off, 
and wagons are going around with their 
tongues out, says the Boston Herald. 
The catfish kick up such a dust in the 
bed of the Gasconade river that the river 
has to be sprinkled before you can go 
fishing. A spark from an engine set the 
big railroad pond on fire and burned up 
a wagon load of bullfrogs. The ground 
is so hard and dry that the crawfish 
holes in the low places are being pulled 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” and catalogue 281 free, W. Chester, Pa. 


up and snipped off for gas pipes. 





RHEUMATISM™M 
A Cure Given 
By One 
Who Had It. 








Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it 
| know, for over three years, and tried almost everything. 
| Finally I found a remedy that cured me completely and 
it has not returned. I have given it to a number who 
were terribly afflicted, and it effected a cure in every case. 
Any one desiring to give this precious remedy a trial, I 
will send it on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps to pay mailing. 
Address, Mark H. Jackson, 903 University Bldg., Syracuse,N.Y, 

r. Jackson is resp ble. Above true.—Pub. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





and LIQUOR HABIT CURED without incon- 

venience or detention from business. Write 

THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. P 7. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Drunkard 








ents knowledge or consent. Itis a itive and permanent 
for the Drink Habit, and willcost you nothingtotry it. Good for both sexes. 














A FAC-SIMILE OF MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By the Pan-American Exposition fora 
superior exhibit of Corsican Straw- 
b. rrtes and Red Cross Currants. 




















The Pan-Am. also conferred a diploma 
to Green’s Nursery Co., setting forth the 
fact that the award had been made for 
such an exhibit on the recommendation of 








a superior jury. 








If so, send us your name and address with 4 cents te cover postage, ig, etc. , 
we willsend you Famer eae seeont ge Biled Epon with full 
directions free ,how togiveitsecretlyin tea, coffee, ,ete. Itisodoriess and 
tasteless and willoure this dread’ it, quietly and tly without the 


“Secret Cure’ 
MILO DRUC CO., Dept. 118 St. Louls, Mo. 
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FREE 


KIDNEY and BLADDER 


Mailed to ali Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidneysand Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Dropsy, etc. 

Disorders of the Kidneys and ladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Disor- 
ders, difficult or too frequent passing 
water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found in a new 
potanical discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
Kava Shrub, called by botanists, the piper 
methysticum, from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary record of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts 
directly on the Kidneys, and cures by 
draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the disease. 

Professor Edward S. Fogg, the Evan- 
gelist, testifies in the Christian Advocate 
that the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him in 
one month of severe Kidney. and Bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Hon. R. 
C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in 
four weeks he was cured of Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder disease, after ten years 
suffering. His bladder trouble was so 
great he had to get up five to twelve times 
during the night. Rev. Thos. Owen, 
of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give sim- 
ilar testimony. Many ladies, including Mrs. 
Lydia Valentine, East Worcester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, Mich., also testify 
to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney 
and other disorders peculiar to womanhood, 
That you may test the value of this great discovery we will send 
you by mail Free, One Large Case and our book of 1,000 testi- 
monials, only a when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend this sure specific to others. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


a. 
Sick ? 
Dr. J. M. Peebles, the Famous Physi- 
cian and Scientist, Has Perfected a 


System of Treatment That Gives 
Hope to Every Sufferer. 








Read His Valuable Book, “A Message of 
Hope ” — It Will Explain to You This 
Wonderful Treatment and Tell 
You How You Can Be 
Healed. 





Why will you continue to suffer when there is a treat- 
ment at hand that will cure you? Dr. Peebles and his 
associates, all physicians of wide experience and reputa- 
tion, have perfected a system of treatment that promises 
health and strength to all. 





J. M. PEEBLES, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. 


Many of their cures seem almost like miracles, for 
hundreds of those restored had traveled far and wide 
trying this doctor and that, without getting any relief and 
were about to give up in despair when they began the 
treatment of Dr, Peebles. 

They are able to do such wonderful cures because they 
werk in harmony with nature, and employ her mighty 
healing forces in connection with mild, scientifically pre- 
pared, medicinal remedies. In a Lage > A natural man- 
ner it builds up the depleted system, enriches the blood, 
improves digestion and assimilation, gives strength and 
tone to weakened nerves and muscles, a d permanently 
repairs wasted tissues and organs, causing thousands of 
the sick to rejoice at being healed. 

Why don’t you sit down, at once, and write the doc- 
tors a plain, truthful letter as to your condition as you 
see it. If you will do this, they will carefully examin 
your case and send you a full diagnosis of your condition, 
and tel! you truthfully whether or not they can cure you. 
This will cost you nothing, and if they find they can cure 
you, they will make their charges so small that anyone 
can afford the treatment. 

If you are sick, write them at once for their full diag- 
nosis and professional advice which wil! be sent, without 
charge, together with their wonderful book, “‘A Message 
of Hope,” which will explain fully this grand system of 
treatment and give a information that wil! brighten the 
remainder of your life. Address Dr. Peebles’ Institute 
of Health, Ltd., Drawer P 8, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“W. A” HAIR STAIN 


ALNUTT. 
is ee from the juice of the Philip- 
ine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
reaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 





color, instantaneously. Givesany 8 rn 


from Light Brown to Black. 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poison 8; 
and is not sticky or greasy. Wi 4 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes wi!l in a lifetime. 
ice cents a bottie, postpaid. To convince you 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 1%, St. Louls, Mo. 


RELIABLE COMMISSION MERCHANT 








J. Hart Merriman, an authority connected 
with Smithsonian Institute, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower, that mankind would not 
long survive if all the birds were destroyed, 
since there would then be such an increase 
of destructive insects as to eat up every 
green thing. 


In regard to the need of instruction 
regarding the economic value of birds, I 
will say, that it was reported in one of 
the New York city dailies, that a noted 
pulpit orator, went over into New Jer- 
sey with his shot gun and brought back 
a string of song birds which he had shot: 
whereupon he was arrested for violating 
the bird laws. If so bright a man should 
commit such an act as this, what can we 
expect of others? If vigorous efforts are 
not soon made for the protection of 
birds, it will be but the question of a few 
years before many of them will become 
extinct. 


Look at the wonderful manner in 
which nature has contrived a supply for 
thirst in hot countries. She has placed 
amid the burning sands of Africa a plant 
whose leaf twisted round like a cruet, is 
always filled with a large glassful of 
fresh water. The gullet of this cruet is 
shut by the end of the leaf itself so as 
to prevent the water from evaporating. 
In the same hot land God has planted a 
great tree, called Boa by the natives, 
the trunk of which is of great size and 
hollowed like a cistern. In the rainy sea- 
son it is filled with water which con- 
tinues fresh and cool in the greatest 
heats, by means of the tufted foliage 
which crowns its summit. In some of 
the parched and rocky islands of the 





I’d ruther lay out here among the trees, 

With the singin’ birds and bumblebees, 

A-knowin’ that I can do as I please, 

Than to live what folks call a life of ease 
Up thar in the city. 


It’s kinder lonesome, mebbe, you'll say, 

A-livin’ out here day after day 

In this kinder easy, careless way, 

But an hour out here’s better’n a day 
Up thar in the city. 


As for that, just look at the flowers aroun’ 
A-peepin’ their heads up all over the 
groun’, 
And the fruit a-bendin’ the trees way down; 
You don’t find sech things as these in 
town, 
Or, ruther, in the city. 


As I said afore, sech things as these— 
The flowers, the birds and the bum’lbees 
And a-livin’ out here among the trees, 
Where you can take your ease and do’s you 
please— 
Make it better’n the city. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


What is probably the most extraordi- 
nary plant ever discovered has now been 
found by Mr. E. A. Suverkrop of Phila- 
delphia, in South America. It is an or- 


water, the tube, when not in use, being 
coiled up on top of the plant. Mr. Suver- 


of a lagoon on the Rio de la Plata. 


The earth revolves on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours. Millions of years 
ago the day was twenty-two hours; niil- 
lions of years before, it was twenty-one 
hours. 


faster. There was a time, ages ago, long 
before geology begins, when the earth 





West Indies there is found a tree, called 
the Water Lianno, so full of sap that if 
you cut a single branch of it as much 
water pours forth as a man could drink 
at one draught, and it is perfectly pure 
and good. Is not God a loving Father to 
provide for his children’s wants?—The 
Quiver. i 


Occasionally a bird is strong minded 
enough to break away from old tradi- 
tions. Before this country was _ settled 
the swift nested in hollow trees; but 
after trees began to be cut down and 
chimneys arose above the roofs of houses 
everywhere, the birds were quick to per- 
ceive that fires are generally .out by the 
time their nesting season arrives; there- 
fore why not take advantage of the in- 
novation? So completely did they for- 
sake their old nesting sites to build in 
chimneys that the name chimney swift 
is now universally applied to them.— 
‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


What is music? Here is the answer 
from lLafcadio Hearne’s ‘‘Kokoro”’: 
“Great music is a psychical storm, agi- 
tating to unimaginable depth the mys- 
tery of the past within us. Or we might 
say that it is a prodigious incantation— 
every different instrument and _ voice 
making separate appeal to different bil- 
lions of pre-natal memories. There are 
tones that call up all ghosts of youth 
and joy and tenderness; there are tones 
that evoke all phantom pain of perished 
passion; there are tones which resurrect 
all dead sensations of majesty and 
might and glory, all expired exultations, 
all forgotten magnanimities. Well may 
the influence seem inexplicable to the 
man who idly dreams that his life began 
less than a hundred years ago! But the 
mystery lightens for whomsoever learns 
that the substance of self is older than 
the sun. He finds that music is a Necro- 
mancy; he feels that to every ripple of 
melody, to every billow of harmony, 
there answers within him, out of the 
sea of death and birth, some eddying 
immeasurable of ancient pleasure and 
pain.” 

A liner from Barbadoes came into port 
yesterday with seventy-five passengers 
which were not listed when she left for 
New York. Twittering and chattering in 
the rigging were over seventy-five yel- 
low and gray orioles as happy and con- 
tented as though in the trees and on the 
rail fences of their native New Jersey. 
The captain says they came aboard the 
ship when it was off the Jersey 2oast 
and nothing would prevail upon them 
to leave. Even after docking in New 
York, the birds remained in their new 
quarters, evidently well pleased with 
their new perches in the ship’s rigging. 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 





BATTERSON & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





with us, or we find it not.—Emerson. 


was rotating in a day of five or six 
hours in length. In the remotest past 
the earth revolved in a day of about five 
hours. It could revolve no faster than 
this and remain a single unbroken mass. 


“If we can only come back to nature 
every year and consider the flowers and 
the birds and confess our faults and 
mistakes and our unbelief under the 
silent stars, we shall always be young, 
no matter how long we live.” 


Every owner of a dog is familiar with 
the dog’s dreaming habit. Horses, too, 
imagine things and dream a great deal. 
They have that more delicate and more 
sensitive temperament which develops 
the imagination, and the faculty for 
dreaming. But the mule never imagines 
anything. He never dreams. He be- 
lieves simply in what he can see, feel, 
smell, hear and taste. When the possi- 
bility of these senses is exhausted ke 
is at the end of his row, as far as his 
mind goes. He rarely shows nervous- 
ness, and even at trying moments, at 
critical times, he simply deals with the 
situation with stoical indifference, mak- 
ing no effort to go beyond the range cf 
the five senses. This fact has made him 
a safe member. For instance, men who 
are in the habit of riding through dan- 
gerous parts of the country, through 
mountainous regions where there is al- 
most constant danger of falling over a 
precipice, would rather be astride a 
species of the mule tribe. He is safe- 
footed in the first place, and makes no 
guesses. You simply cannot force him 
into a place where he _ will lose his 
balance, and possibly his life and the 
life of his rider. He is not going to shy 
around things like a horse will. It is 
not a matter of courage with him. He is 
not gamer than the horse. But he is 
simply safer because he does not imagine 
vain things. 

It is difficult to account for the enor- 
mous velocity of some birds’ flight when 
migrating. The northern blue _ throat 
goes at the rate of 540 miles an _ hour, 
flying 4,800 miles from Egypt to Heligo- 
land in a spring night of barely nine 
hours. Virginian plover fly from Labra- 
dor to North Brazil, 9,600 miles, without 


stopping, going at the rate of 636 miles | 


an hour, and probably more. How can 
this speed be attained? The birds re- 
sort to great heights, where the resis<- 
ance of the air is slight. 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With burdens that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy mee from fainting and thy soul from 

sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No cares 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


If we desire our children to love 
beautiful things and to live beautiful 
lives, we must surround them with beau- 
tiful influences during their school days. 


chid that takes a drink whenever it feels | 
thirsty by letting down a tube into the| 


krop came across the plant by the side 


As we look backward into time | 
we find the earth revolving faster and | 


Sick Made Well 
Weak Made 
song 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That CURES Every 

Known Ailment. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected That Seem 
_ Like Miracles Performed—tThe Secret 

| of Long Life of Olden Times 
Revived, 





|THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL WHO 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS. 


After years of patient study, and delving 
|into the dusty record of the past, as well 
as following modern experiments in the 
|realms of medical science, Dr. James W. 
| Kidd, 202 Baltes block, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
|makes the startling announcement that he 





DR. JAMES WI 


4 


LLIAM KIDD. 


has surely discovered the elixir of life. 
That he is able with the aid of a mysterious 
compound, known only to himself, produced 
as a result of the years he has spent in 
searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known 
to the human body. There is no doubt 
of the doctor’s earnestness in making his 
claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances 
is one of reason and based on sound ex- 
perience in a medical practice of many 
years. It costs nothing to try his remark- 
able “Elixir of Life,” as he calls it, for he 
sends it free, to anyone who is a sufferer, 
in sufficient quantities to convince of its 
ability to cure, so there is absolutely no 
risk to run. Some of the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable wit- 
nesses would hardly be credited. The lame 
have thrown away crutches and walked 
|}about after two or three trials of the rem- 
| edy. The sick, given up by home doctors, 


|have been restored to their families and 





|friends in perfect health. Rheumatism, 
}neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver kidney, 
|blood and skin diseases and bladder 


{troubles disappear as by magic. Head- 
j;aches, backaches, nervousness, fevers, con- 
|sumption, coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, 
| bronchitis and all affections of the throat, 
lungs or any vital organs are easily over- 


come in a space of time that is simply 
| marvelous. 
| Partial paralysis, locomotor. ataxia, 


| dropsy, gout, scrofula and piles are quickly 
;}and permanently removed. It purifies the 
entire system, blood and tissues, restores 
normal nerve power, circulation and a 
state of perfect health is produced at once. 
To the doctor all systems are alike and 
equally affected by this great “Elixir of 
Life.”” Send for the remedy to-day. It is 
free to every sufferer. State what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy 
|for it will be sent you free by return mail. 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
» Cat this 


OUR OFFER: sc' sx: 


and mail to us and we will 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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MAKESHIFTS IN HORTICULTURE. 


Wages of laborers for the cultivation 


of the soil have increased within a few | 


years, and laborers are hard to be ob- 
tained and are not of the best kind when 
procured. Shall culture be less 
thorough, less intense, in consequence of 
the conditions? I think I have noticed a 
tendency of late among some writers for 
the horticultural press to counsel labor- 
saving by relaxation of thoroughness in 
culture. I do not object to saving labor 
by substituting horse labor or 
machine labor for manual labor 
whenever practicable, but I think 
it unwise to recommend any 
less thorough tillage of the soil for the 
purpose of saving labor. My experience 
and observation through many years in 
fruit culture have convinced me_ that 
money can be made at this vocation only 
by practicing the best methods of cul- 
ture. This I think is emphatically true 
in small fruit culture. Unless strawber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
etc., are so managed as to produce pretty 
nearly maximum yields I think there is 
but little money in them, unless in sea- 
sons when prices rule exceedingly high. 
The labor in preparing the ground, fer- 
tilizing, cost of plants, transplanting, 
cultivating and weeding nearly fifteen 
months before the first fruit is picked, 
adding cost of boxes, picking and mar- 
keting would nearly absorb the income 
of a pretty large yield. I question 
whether there is much net profit in a 
yield of less than 100 bushels to the acre 
of strawberries, or 75 bushels of rasp- 
berries or blackberries. It requires very 
good culture to assure 100 bushels of 
strawberries per acre for the first crop, 
and still better to assure that amount 
for the second successive crop, and 
should the plantation be continued be- 
yond the second year there would be a 
decided falling off in amount of yield 
and size of berries. Raspberries and 
blackberries do not reach their maximum 
yields under three or four years and then 
will begin to decline in three or four 
years more, when they should be up- 
rooted and fresh plantations be under 
way to take their places. 


THE BEST THING TO DO. 


What then is the prudent course to 
pursue when the fruit grower finds it 
impossible to procure sufficient good, 
profitable help to carry on a large fruit 
farm as it ought to be cultivated? Shall 
he reduce the amount of culture given a 
certain area, or shall he reduce the size 
of his plantations? I contend that the 
latter is the wiser course. To cultivate, 
in fruit, no more than he can cultivate 
well with the labor he can obtain and 
devote the remainder to farm crops that 
require less labor. 

According to my observation large 
fruit farms have not proved very profit- 
able in the past and I can recall many 
who engaged in the business on a large 

scale during the last forty or fifty years, 
“ who abandoned it after heavy loss, prob- 
ably because they laid out more work 
than they were able to perform well and, 
in consequence, were obliged to neglect 
part or all with reduced yields and 
profits rapidly disappearing. I am confi- 
dent that more clear money has been 
made, more competencies acquired in 
small fruit culture on small farms from 
twenty to thirty acres than on farms 
of from 100 to 200 acres. When you come 
to the large fruits such as apples, pears 
and peaches, larger farms can be man- 
aged more successfully. Even with the 
large fruits I think 100 acres are enough 
for one man to manage. An ordinary 
man can be kept well employed mentally 
and physically looking after 100 acres in 
erchards. I have never been highly 
pleased with reports of thousands of 
acres planted in orchards by one indi- 
vidual, even though he” may be able, 
owing to extraordinary business capaci- 
ties to make it profitable. It seems too 
much like monopolizing a larger portion 
of the soil, our common heritage, than 
one man is justly entitled to possess, to 
the. exclusion of others who need that 
land to employ their labor and procure 
a livelihood for the family for whose 
support they have become responsible. 

My ideal rural society is one in which 
the land is divided into small farms of 
about 100 acres for those who produce 
agricultural crops and about 25 acres 
for those who produce horticultural crops 
—fruits and garden vegetables, compos- 
ing densely settled communities, where 
good free schools can be sustained, also 
societies for intellectual and moral im- 





provement and where sovial intercourse 
ean be enjoyed. Every member of the 
land would assist in its culture, thus at- 
testing to the dignity of labor. And I 
would have the importance of educa- 
tion, of a thoroughly trained intellect, 
employed in the culture of the soil as- 
|serted upon every occasion. 

No, let there be no makeshifts in the 
culture of crops, either agricultural or 
horticultural, but let their area be re- 
duced until they can be thoroughly cul- 
| tivated with the help obtainable.—P. C 
Reynolds. 


Oregon Bird Notes. 











Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Florence Thayer. 

Since the middle of February the blue 
birds have been with us, their coats of 
heaven’s own blue, helping to brighten 
the somewhat sombre landscape giving 
us the promise that summer is not far 
away. The rain drenched remains of 
their last summer homes, hold for them 
only bright memories, they are cheery, 
ambitious birds willing to work and 
wait. An attractive bird cottage set on 
the end of a pole close by the house, has 
been occupied by them for several years 
in succession. Two broods of nestlings 
each season have been watched with 
interest taking their first lessons in flight 
from the home nest. The cherries and 
small fruits close by have never suffer2d 
any injuries from them, therefore they 
are truly the farmers friends and should 
be protected by them. 

Oregon mists and drenching showers 
cannot daunt the brave spirit of our 
meadow-lark. Its notes have a wonder- 
ful beauty filled with a clear sweetness 
that bubbles over with gladness often 
cut off quite unfinished, and one is there- 
fore waiting to hear just a little more. 
All the freedom of the prairie is in that 
song, its loneliness too. Was this the rea- 
|; son, we wonder, it was given this name 
|Sturnella neglecta? This bird follows 
| oes keeping close to the haunts 
of man and the lower lands; and it is 
some years before the dwellers among 
|the hills are gladdened by its cheery 
voice. 

One may scarcely claim the honor of 
having seen the first robin of the season 
here for they have been with us all win- 
ter, as have the sparrows, wren, snow- 
birds, red poll grosbeaks and crossbill. 
The notes of the wood-lark and imported 
songster, may soon be heard. There is 
no night so dark or long through the 
spring and summer months, that their 
sweet voices may not be heard, flute- 
like tender in expression. It has right- 
fully been called the “cheer up” bird. 
Small in size, shy, a wood brown above, 
and yellowish brown beneath. We have 
several imported birds among them the 
sky lark and Chinese pheasant, a large 
bird of bright and beautiful plumage. 
Nature however, has not bestowed upon 
this bird a voice wherewith to sing, 
though its lusty croak in the fields and 
woods is the first welcome signs of 
spring. They were imported several 
years ago by Judge Denny, and have 
been protected up to the present year Fy 
the law. Somehow we miss the merry 
eastern brown thrush singing away in 
its tree and the evening song of the 
whip-poorwill is never heard among us. 
This great Northwest is still too much cf 
a wilderness given over to birds of prey. 
More than this, man himself is often in 
league against them. Many birds com- 
monly regarded as enemies, are found 
by those who study their habits to do 
more good than harm, and these summer 
visitors are a help to the farmer in their 
orchards and grain fields. It is but one 
of nature’s laws that a certain balance 
should be kept and preserved through 
creation and that one form of life tends 
to check the over production of another 
form of life. Wanton destruction of 
bird life serves to lessen the destruction 
of insect life. There is now no state law 
for the protection of Oregon birds, but 
|}everyone may be a protective law unto 
| themselves in this matter and public 
}opinion do much to prevent their de- 
| struction. 

“That was a thrilling performance 
| where the man threw knives at that girl, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Thrilling! Say, it was tame com- 
pared to the way my wife looked dag- 
gers at me when I got home.’’—Phila- 
|delphia Bulletin. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Those persons who are owing Garden 
& Farm and American Girl for subscrip- 
tion dues, are. hereby notified that 
Green’s Fruit Grower has purchased all 
such due accounts of such publications, 
therefore all subscriptions for Garden & 
Farm and American Girl should be sent 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, 
iy & 


























The Heart of the Tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of the coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaves and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 
And far-cast thought of civil good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—Century. 


INFORMATION WANTED—My lost 
son, Melvin Preible, was last heard of 
in Evans county, Hastings, Neb. I am 
greatly distressed about him. If any 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower knows 
of him and will report to me by mail I 
will pay all postage and return the kind- 
ness. William Preible, North Watergap, 
Monroe county, Pa. 








Nature gives to every time and season 
some beauties of its own; and from 
morning to night, as from the cradle to 
the grave, is but a succession of changes 
so gentle and easy that one can scarcely 
mark their progress.—Dickens. 





The California Fruit Grower says Bos- 
ton no longer stands alone as the center 
of erudition, and literary elegance. A 
farmer in Napa county writes the Fruit 
Grower that he has recently ‘‘plowed up 
some crinoids belonging to the paleozoic 
or mesizoic age, as well as some silurian 
trilobites and brachiapods. 





make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do et 


the labor of loading is reduced many times ause 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric¢ Steel W hecla, eitherstraightor stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started righthy puiting 
in one of these wagons, We make our stee 

to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 91, QUINCY, ILL,“ 




















7 We will mailto any address 
full information, how to 
w hair upon the baldest 
ead, stop hair ~~ ws 
weak eyebrows eye- 
inches, coanty | scurf, 
dandruff, ite! ng scalp and 
y and faded hair 


5c. for Free Trial Treat- 
ment, one bottle Hi 
Forcer and bar 
Soap. Address, 
LORRIMER & CO., 
118 N. PAOA 8ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 














Dept. 31 


$9745 ie Organ 


Pay After Received # 
Offer! One Year’s Free Trial! 
25-Years’ Binding Guaran- § 
tee! All explained in our Sy 





FREE MUSIC 
CATALOGUE. We 





lings at $2.45 and upwards 


For our beautifully il- 
lustrated, big complete 
Music Cata logue, low. 
est prices, free trialand — 
pay after received offer, 2 
cut this ad out and mailto | 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., = 
Chicago, Ill. 








GREEN GIVES 


THIS 
WATCH 


FOR WORK AT 


HOME. 


WE WILL GIVE THE WATCH SHOWN HEREWITH to any person who 


will send us five new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower for the term of one 


year at 50 cents per year. 


All you have to do is to take a copy of Green’s Fruit 


Grower and show it to your neighbors and friends, get them to subscribe, then 


send us $2.50 for five subscriptions. 


THEN WE WILL MAIL YOU THIS WATCH 


in payment for your work. This watch is a good timekeeper, guaranteed by 


the manufacturer for one year. 


Each subscriber you secure will receive 


Green’s Newest Book, or any of Green’s Books on Fruit Culture, as premium. 


Please get to work at once and secure this watch. 
A gentleman’s watch fully guaranteed for one year. 
Silver or gun metal finish. Fancy design. 


wind and stem set. 

CASES—Snap back and front. 
Engraved back plate. 
wind and set. 
year. 


MOVEMENT-—Size 18 in diameter and 3-8 of an inch in thickness. 
240 beats per minute. 


pinions. American lever escapement. 


encased in barrel. 


Roman or Arabic dials. 
Movement tested, timed, 


Weight, complete with case, 


It is The Triumph, stem 


Heavy bevel crystal. Stem 
regulated and guaranteed for one 


Lantern 
Polished spring 


only 3 ounces. Quick train. 


Short wind and long run; runs 30 to 36 hours with one winding. Has hour, 


minute and second hands. 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 








DEAR MADAM 


Please Read 
My Free Offer 


Words of Wisdom to Sufferers from a 





Lady of Notre Dame, Indiana. 





I send free of charge to every sufferer this great 
Woman Remedy, with full instructions, descrip- 
tion of my past sufferings and how I permanently 
cured mv self. 


You Can Cure Yourself at Home Without the 








Aid of a Physician. 





It costs nothing to try this remedy once, and if 
you desire to continue its use, it will cost you only 
twelve cents a week. It does not interfere with 
your work or occupation. 
Tell other sufferers of it; thatisalllask. It cures 
everybody, young or old. 

If you feel bearing down pains as from approach- 
ing danger, pain in the back and bowels, creeping 


I have nothing to sell. 


feeling in the spine, a desire to cry, hot flashes and faintness, or if you are suffering from any 


so-called female complaint, then write to Mrs. 


M, Summers, Notre Dame, Ind., for her free 


treatment and full instructions. Like myself thousands have |been cured by it. I send itin 


a plain envelope, 


Mothers and Daughters will learn of a simple family remedy, which quickly and thoroughly 


cures female complaints of every nature. It saves worry and expense 


and the unpleasantness of 


having to reveal your conditionto others. Vigor, health and happiness result from its use. 


Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies in your ne 


igaborhood, who know and 


will testify that this family remedy cures all troubles peculiar to their sex, strengthens the whole 
system and makes healthy and strong women. Write to-day, as this offe: may not be made again. 


URS, M. SUMMERS, BOX 55, NOTRE DAME, IND., U.S. A. 
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Beneath the ocean spray 
Strange things lie hid away; 
And in the gloom 
Of many a tomb 
. Lie stranger things than they. 
But in the world, I wis, 
Nought is more strange than this— 
The love of Death for May. 
Nothing more strange above 
The skies where eagles rove; 
Nothing below the winter snow 
Or flowers that spring winds move; 
Nought in eternity 
Or time, unless it be 
The love of Death for Love. 
—H. DeVere Stacpoole. 


How to Do It. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Perhaps you would like to learn how to 
keep your garden, or your berry plan- 
tations free of weeds and grass with the 
least trouble. My experience is that it 
is far easier to keep such places perfect- 
ly clean than it is to keep them half 
clean. This may seem like a strange re- 
mark, but it is true. I have a kitcnen 
garden bordered on one side by a stone 
walk and on another side by an ever- 
green hedge. There is a border of sod 
along this walk and hedge, and for sev- 
eral feet away from this grass border 
the grass was continually springing wp, 
and though we hoed the ground repeat- 
edly year after year we could never stop 
the grass that grew outside of the grass 
border in the garden. I am ashamed to 
say that I have just discovered the cause 
of this, which is as follows: The horse 
cultivator, running along by the side of 
this grass border will clip off pieces of 
the ever advancing grass and _ these 
fragments will take root in the rich 
loose soil of the garden, and thus propa- 
gate itself among the garden plants. I 
have now cleared away this sod entirely 
from the side of the walk and from ‘he 
evergreen hedge so that now there is no 
propagating bed for the annoying grass. 

This idea is further illustrated by the 

remark made by Frederick Curtis, of 
Hilton, N. Y., when he said that he 
would not allow any grass to grow about 
the trunks of his apple trees. He con- 
ceded that a little grass about the trunk 
of each tree would not interfere with 
the productiveness or the growth of the 
trees, but he said that this grass, if left 
there, would furnish a propagating bed 
for grass and would cause the grass to 
grow elsewhere. How plain it is, then, 
that the easiest - way to care for an or- 
chard, vineyard, or berry field is to keep 
it entirely clean of grass and weeds. I 
have seen vineyards where you could not 
find a weed in an acre, or a spear cf 
grass, and can you not see how easy it is 
to keep such a vineyard clean after it 
has once been started in this way? 
Neglect in a garden, or a field of fruit 
is expensive. The farmer who neglects 
to hoe his garden at the proper time, 
when the weeds are just starting, and 
when they are not strong enough to im- 
pede the hoe, is making himself much 
extra labor. When they become larger 
they not only have dwarfed the growth 
of his vegetables and fruits, but have 
secured such a foothold in the soil as to 
require one hundred times the labor to 
destroy them that would have been re- 
quired earlier in the season. 








Strawberry and Raspberry Cul- 
ture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
William Lewis, Monroe County, N. Y. 


I would say to the man who contem- 
plates making fruit growing his business 
for the future, first to qualify yourself 
for the work before you; read all the 
periodicals you can, learn all you can 
from others who have succeeded, and 
when you have become thoroughly posted 
in regard to fruit growing, stop and ask 
yourself the question, do I love the busi- 
ness? Am I willing to devote my time 
to this work, to arise at 3 o’clock in the 
morning and do my cultivating by moon- 
light? There is something about dew 
when cultivated around '= strawberry 
plants that causes them to grow rapidly. 
In a dry time it is necessary to keep the 
ground moist and mellow. Are you wil- 
ling to purchase the best tools on the 
market, the Planet Junior cultivator, a 
pulverizer, and all the latest improved 
tools for the cultivation of small fruits? 
After you have answered these questions 
in the affirmative and having a sufficient 
amount of land, my advice would be, buy 
strawberry plants enough to plant four 
acres, say 30,000 plants; one-half of, this 
amount set to Corsican strawberry 
plants, the balance divided up equally 
between Sample, Clyde, Glen Mary and 
Brandywine. Next plant two acres of 
Cuthberts, red raspberries; Loudon are 
also good; next two acres of Minnewaska 
blackberries, they need no comments as 
it is an admitted fact that are the kest 
blackberry grown. Plant one acre of 
Shaffer’s raspberry, they are becoming 
well known and are one of the best rasp- 


Greggs. Here is a good sized berry farm 
enough to keep two men busy and they 
will have to hustle to keep up with their 
work. As regards profits, you can form 
some idea providing no misfortune oc- 
curs such as sickness, frosts, and floods. 
Drought we can prevent in a measure 
by cultivation. First estimate cost of 
plants and labor for one man for the 
season, cost of picking 20,000 quarts of 
strawberries, also picking a light crop 
of raspberries, as it is their first year in 
bearing, say. 4,000 quarts. Blackberries 
will not pay much until the second year. 
Of course the profit later on will be 
greater, and there is no reason why a 
man should not succeed. I have said 
nothing about the profit in plants, which 
may be a sum large enough to pay your 
hired man and running expenses beside. 





Death.—I saw a beautiful being walk- 
ing up and down the earth. She touched 
the aged and they became young. She 
touched the poor and they became rich. 
They told me that her name was death. 

Sowing Wild Oats.—It is said that the 
young must be allowed to sow their wild 
oats. I have noticed that those who sow 
their wild oats seldom raise any other 
kind of crops. 

Don’t worry because God made you 
different from others. 

Drudge not in the discharge of your 
duty though all hell wreak upon you its 
vengeance and you become the targets 
for the little devils to shoot at. 

London and Peking are not the great 
cities of the world. The grave is the 
great city. 

As the leaves fade and fail to rise, so 
do we. 

You may wait for your last moment, 
but when your last moment comes it 
will not wait for you. 

Many men are wise for a time and 
foolish for eternity. 

It is sad to say farewell on earth, but 
how sad to say farewell in the judgment. 

Long not for the last words that have 
not been spoken. If the life has been 
right the death cannot be wrong. 

Never put upon anyone else an un- 
necessary burden. Never tell a man 
what mean things you have heard of 
him.—Sayings of Talmage. i 





An educated philosopher once engaged 
a boatman to row him across a body of 
water; and after they had started the 
philosopher began to inquire into the 
boatman’s erudition. “Do you know 
anything about philosophy?” he asked. 
And upon being answered in the nega- 
tive, replied: ‘My good man, then one- 


Bengal Tigers.—‘‘R. W. C.”: A writer 
in St. Nicholas touches upon this sub- 
ject: The man eater is usually an older 
tiger, whose strength is failing and 
whose teeth have partly lost their sharp- 
ness. Such a beast finds it easier to lurk 
in the vicinity of settlements and to 
pick up an occasional man, woman or 
child then to run down wild cattle. The 
largest, fiercest and most brightly col- 
ored tigers are found in the Province of 
Bengal, near the mouths of the Ganges 
river, and not far from Calcutta. A full- 
grown Bengal tiger sometimes measur2s 
ten feet from nose to tip of tail. Such a 
monster makes no more account of 
springing upon a man than a cat does 
of seizing a mouse. He surpasses the 
lion in strength and ferocity, and has 
no rival among beasts of prey except the 
grizzly bear and the recently discovered 
giant bear of Alaska. 





Influence of Food—‘What do you 
think of the theory that food has a 
potent influence in determining charac- 
ter?” asked Mr. Smithfield, as he put 
three lumps of sugar in his coffee. 

“T guess it’s all right,” replied Mr. 
Wood, as he severed a portion of his 
beefsteak. “It always seems a little 
canabalistic to me when you order lob- 
ster.” 

“Well,” retorted Mr. Smithfield, good 
humoredly, “I ought to have known it 
was dangerous to lend you money after 
I discovered your fondness for beets. But 
seriously, if there were anything in the 
theory, wouldn’t it make a man sheep- 
ish to eat mutton?” 

“It would, and prizefighters ought to 
restrict themselves to a diet of scraps.’ 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 





Iced creams embrace the Philadelphia, 
or plain frozen creams, sweetened, fla- 
vored and stirred while freezing. The 
cream is scalded in a double boiler, but 
not allowed to go beyond that point, as 
cooking the cream will prevent its in- 
creasing in bulk while freezing. If the 
sugar is added to the cream and dis- 
solved while it is heating it will greatly 
improve the flavor and quality of the 
frozen cream. While the French creams 
or custards may be made without cream, 
owing to the addition of eggs, they are 
of different degrees of richness, whipped 
cream being added to some varieties. 





You picture to yourself the beauty of 
bravery and steadfastness. And then 
some little wretched, disagreeable duty 
comes which is your martyrdom, the 
lamp for your oil, and if you do not do 
it your oil is spilled.—Phillips Brooks. 





quarter of your life is lost.” He next 
suggested algebra, and met with the 
same reply; whereupon he informed the 
boatman that one-half of his life was 
lost. “Perhaps, then, you know some- 
thing of grammar?” the man of letters 
suggested. ‘No,’ replied the boatman, 
“T know nothing whatever of books. I 
have been a boatman all my life, as were 
my father and grandfather before me.’’ 
“Then,’ graciously replied the philoso- 
pher, “‘three-quarters of your life is lost. 
But what are you doing there?” Seeing 
the boatman remove his pea-jacket and 
insert it into an opening in the bottom 
of the boat. ‘We have sprung a leak,” 
laconically replied the boatman, “can 
you swim?” ‘No, I cannot,’ discon- 
solately replied the other. ‘All right,” 
said the boatman, ‘‘then all of your life 
is lost.’ 

“T am an offspring of a great family 
tree,” said the young girl, gazing at the 
portraits of her ancestors. 

“TI think you are the offspring of a 
peach tree,’ whispered young Gusher 
and then they sat closer.—Chicago News. 











Every conversion is a miracle. 





Wake up desire in the patrons for bet- 
ter school grounds and _  schoolrooms. 
Make the schoolhouse the center of 
neighborhood life and pride and you 
have bridged the gulf.—D. E. McClure. 





God has delivered yourself to your care 
and says: I had no one fitter to trust 
than you. Preserve this person to me 
such as he is by nature—modest, beauti- 
ful, faithful, noble, tranquil.—Epictetus. 





DARD’’ WASHER 
ON 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

Has ball bearings, dou- 
ble rotary motion, and 
M isa perfect substitute for 
o| the washboard. Easier to 
operate, and washes clean 
in shortest time. No mon- 
ey required in advance. 
Easy payments. Send at 
once for illust’d circular. 


“I received your Standard Washer and after a thorough trial 
Iam more than pleased with the results. It is all you recom- 
mended it to be. My three year old daughter can run the mach- 
ine with ease when full of clothes."-—Mrs. Clinton Douth, Con- 
neautville, Pa. 

“I am well pleased with the Standard Washer, Find it as rep- 
resented—truly the woman's friend.""—Mrs. Jesse F. Mould, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WIARD I1FG. CO., East Avon, N. Y. 
4,000 WANTED. Nice looking, well 


LADIE dressed, for pleasant, profitable, permanen‘ 
positions. Address at once, Peerless Introduction 
Co., Ladies’ Dept., Hammond, N. Y. 


Mammoth White Winter Seed Rye. Send ior cir- 
cular with picture of Rye shown at Pan-Am. Exposition, 


E. L. CLARKSON, TIVOLI, N. Y. 


DO YOU SCRATCH ? 


Itching Eczema, all skin diseases cured. I cure when phys’- 
cians and patent medicines fail. 32,000 patients testify to truth 
of above. Send 6 cts. for trial treatment. W. 
331 Theodore Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE ‘STA 
SENT 
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A. BULLARD, 





Removed at home. A safe an‘ su=2 
remedy mailed for 50 cents. Address, 
. C. FOSTER, Box 501, Sabula, Iowa. 


OMBINATION DIPPER? USERS Arce 
$2. outfit FREE to AGENTS. 50 apid SELLERS. ed 


C.8. HORNER CO. ,1448 PennAve.,Pittsburg,Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


A Little Gold Mine for 
Women. — The U.S. Cook 
Stove Dricris the best on the 
market ; always ready for use ; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
noextra fire. Dries all kinds 
of berries, cherries, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc. Don’t let your 
fruits, etc., waste. 









































With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc. 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 

art of your groceries, anc in fact 

ousehold expenses. Write for cir- 


culars and special terms to agents. 


E. B. FAHRNEY, 


Box 220, Waynesboro, Pa. 


THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE. 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. Cost 
from - to compiete. 
Capacity of any size. 
cient to pay for itseif 





Send for circular. 
HL Torrine, Marion, N.Y 


FRUIT DRYERS AND 
EVAPORATORS. 


Best an cheapest on the market. 
Dries all kinds of fruit, berries, 
sweet corn, etc. Can be used on any 
cook stove or oil stove. The only 
= evaporator with a direct current of 
= hot air from bottom to to; ; also, 

= 5% larger sizes. Prices froin $3.50 to 


—~ 
_——s $50.00. Address, 


D. Stutzman, Ligonier, Ind. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called 
the “* Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All "Round Fowl,” the ‘‘ Old 
Reliable.” 
the best fowl for farm and home raising. 
goed layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once said to us, “When you kill 
one you’ve got something.” 
Wyandotte, good breeding cockerels, $2.00 each; pullets, 
$2.50 each; trios, $6.00. Eggs in season from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. Also, S. C. Brown Leghorn good breeding cock- 
erels, $1.00 each ; pullets, $1.50 each; trios, $4.00, Eggs in 
season, $1.00 for 15. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, NN. Y. 


It is the bird for business, and deemed by many 
It is not only a 
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DON’T GET IN A SWEAT | 








berries for canning. Plant one acre of 





that has no business there. 


Qe 


Perspiration—“sweat” is what the Bible and we common pco- 
ple call it—is a way nature has of driving out of the body refuse 
We sweat more in summer, because, 
in the overheated bowels, undigested food ferments more quickly 
than in winter and produces irritating acids and gases. The bowels, 
overworked, try to relieve themselves by violent convulsions, 
causing terrible gripes and colics, and diarrhoeal discharges so acid 
as to make you sore, and leaving the intestines weak and worn out. 
Nature assists body-cleaning by sending the filth out through the 
pores of the skin. It is not safe to stop perspiring altogether but 
most of the impure matter should be sent out by natural move- 
ments of the bowels, and the offensive, ill-smelling, linen-staining 
sweat done away with. Keep your bowels strong all summer with 
the pleasant, candy cathartic CASCARETS, that clean the system 
and don’t allow the excrement to be sweated out through the 
pores. Take a tablet every night, before going to bed. They 
work while you sleep and make you feel fine and cool all day. 


Best for the Bowels. 
bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C. C 
or your money back. 


All druggists, roc, a5c, 50c. Never sold in 
.C. Guaranteed to cure 
Sample and booklet free. Address 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 545 
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MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


Mrs. A. W. S., of Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., asks Green’s Fruit Grower whether it 
is possible to make mushroom culture 
profitable. She has a large, roomy cellar 
which she could use for this purpose. 

Reply:—I have no experience in mush- 
room culture but I have seen mushroons 
grown in greenhouses, under glass, dur- 
ing winter and am aware that in caves 
and cellars large quantities of mush- 
rooms are easily grown, and with profit. 
I should advise any person interested to 
secure all the information possible, then 
to begin growing mushrooms in a small 
way until they had gathered experience. 
The spawn of mushroom comes in bricks 
of clay and can be purchased of most 
seedmen. I think, however, the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Publishing company, 
of New York city publish a book on 
mushroom culture. No one should un- 
dertake new work in which they have 
had no experience, on a large scale, 
thereby taking large chances of failure. 
Begin slowly is good advice in all such 
affairs. 





TO GET RID OF ANTS, RATS, ETC. 


To rid the house of ants place some 
of their favorite food on a paper, cr 
small dish, keep it moist and sprinkle 
with arsenic. Place this in their haunts 
changing it from place to place so that 
all may find it, being sure no children 
can get the poison. Where they have 
hills outside rake open and sprinkle with 
land plaster mixed with paris green as 
for potato bugs, cover with earth and 


boards so nothing can get it. In a few 
days they will disappear. Powdered 
alum, borax, copperas of sulphur, 


sprinkled about is a great help in driving 
them away. Potash, or chloride of lime, 
sprinkled in places where rats or mice 
run will help to drive them away. Dry 
new quick lime, sifted liberally about, 
will clear the place of vermin, while at 
the same time it is cleansing and harm- 
less.—Subscriber Green’s Fruit Grower. 





W. A. Brooks, of Washington, writes 
the Green’s Fruit Grower as _ follows: 
irrigation in the West has accomplished 
marvelous results, and is a great success 
beyond dispute, but in the Eastern and 
Middle states it may never be practiced 
successfully, since the soil there is en- 
tirely different from ours in the West 
and elsewhere. Here in the West we 
have a sandy, or gravelly soil, very 
porous, which, when flooded with water 
drys off quickly and does not bake, or 
become hardened as would the more clay 
soil in the Eastern and Middle states. 
The light soil here becomes firmer after 
being flooded, but it does not harden 
sufficiently to interfere with plant 
growth. I have seen water turned on a 
dike of alfalfa, in Idaho, where an acre 
or two would be covered on an average 
of two feet deep with water; this water 
would all disappear in one night. Such 
irrigation as this however, is seldom 
practiced and is not necessary. 

These views of our subscriber coincide 
with those of the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
“Grower. Among other experiments I 
have made near Rochester, N. Y., I have 
discovered that on our clay loam irriga- 
tion would not work satisfactorily, since 
the ground became hard and was in- 
clined to bake and crack after being irri- 
gated. We often get inquiries in regard 
to irrigation and trust that this commu- 
nication will answer some of those ques- 
tions. ° 





IRRIGATION OF STRAWBERRIES IN 
ARIZONA. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Phoenix, located in the Salt river valley, 
which is sixty miles in length and 
twenty miles in width, bordered on the 
north by the Phoenix mountains and on 
the south by the Maricopa range, is 
noted for the protection of its excellent 
berries. The kind usually cultivated is 
the Arizona Everbearing strawberry, 


which is of medium size, sweet and 
luscious to the taste. It ripens March 
15th and yields fruit for three full 


months. Again during the late summer 
months it often again ripens fruit, also 
late in the autumn up to Thanksgiving. 
Here we irrigate with water from the 
Salt river canal and other canals which 
are supplied by a large reservoir thirty 
miles distant which receives its supply. 
from the Verde river and Salt river. 


All the water is more or less saline. We 
plant in early spring, not in autumn, so 
as to have some berries the first year. 
The plants are placed in hills like those 
used for potatoes and are planted on one 
side of the hill the usual distance apart, 


|\the rows about twenty inches apart. Once 
a week the plants are irrigated and as 
soon as the fruit appears should be 
watered every four days. The arid con- 
dition of the land soon dries up the soil 
so that the field can be cultivated. The 
soil of this fertile valley, which in pre- 
historic times was an inland lake, is 
composed of heavy loam, which at a dis- 
tance of 1-4 to 1-2 mile from the river 
carries more or less sand. Temperature 
in March averages 75 degrees fahrenheit 
in the shade; in April from 85 to 90 de- 
grees, and in May from 90 to 100 degrees. 
—Dr. R. E. Kruze, Arizona. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Al- 
though a little late for hatching chicks 
this year the dryest part of the season 
is yet to come. Having often noticed 
eggs would get too dry in nests not on, 
or near, the earth for the chicks to come 
out strong and easily from the shells, to 
obviate this we place a grass-growing 
sod in the box, or wherever the nest may 
be, and place the eggs on its grassy sur- 
face. Once or twice during the three 
weeks of incubation we sprinkle the eggs 
and sod well with tepic water. The 
sod retaining the moisture ‘eeps the 
eggs from becoming too dry. Good 
strong chicks may be hatched in this 
way.—L. Thomas. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: My 
remedy for peach borers may have been 
one that has been tried but it was orig- 
inal with me in Florida and sug¢cessful. 
I first scraped back the earth from the 
base of the tree and dug out all the bor- 
ers with a small wire and pointed knife. 
Then I painted the base of the _ tree 
close to the ground, and even some of the 
large roots where they started out from 
the tree, with coal tar, such as con- 
crete is made of. I have not since 
been troubled with borers and the trees 
are alive now. I also painted the trees 
that were not infested to serve as a pre- 
ventative. I can’t see how any one who 
enjoys eating fruit can help being inter- 
ested in raising it. I have interested 
some of the people here in fruit trees. I 
pass your paper and books around and 
they like them. My trees are all alive 
and doing well. I don’t know that 
quinces are ever raised here in Maine, 
but I have given them a warm south 
slope near the house and will report my 
success.—J. W. Hill, Maine. 





We have long subscribed for Green’s 
Fruit Grower and consider it an excel- 
lent paper for_the home. My little girls 
love to read it, and have been led by 
what they have read to save their pen- 
nies and invest them in vines and bushes 
to beautify the place. Green’s Fruit 
Grower has become a household word 
with us. Our Red Cross currant bushes 
are looking fine, also our gooseberry, 
black and red raspberry plants; also 
plums, cherries, apples, pear and quince 
trees. Our peach trees were the only 
ones that did not live, the others are fine 
trees. This is a new part of the country, 
settled within only the past four years. 
It is eight miles from the famous Atlan- 
tic City, and 3 1-2 miles from the town 
of Pleasantville, on the Seashore rail- 
road. We tell all our neighbors and 
friends about Green’s Fruit Grower. 
This spring we planted 600 dewberry 
plants, they are looking well. Our 
soil is sandy with a clay sub soil. 
I am interested in the letters you pub- 
lish from Nova Scotia, since that was 
my early home, and I know of many of 
their famous orchards which have re- 
ceived prizes in England. It seems to 
me there are few places where apples 
will grow so large and fine as in Nova 
Scotia. With best wishes for Green’s 
Fruit Grower, I remain, Mrs. W. J. Carr, 
N. J. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In he 
March number of the Fruit Grower I 
read an article headed “A Boy Gambler’s 
Experience,” and it reminded me of my 
first experience in betting on another 
man’s game. I was at that time a young 
man of about 19 years of age and lived 
at Hancock, N. Y., on the Erie railroad. 
My father was owner and proprietor of 
the Western hotel at that place, and 
among our boarders was a young man 
about my age, by the name of Johnny 
Brigham, whose parents lived at Bing- 
hamton. The Broome county fair was 
coming off soon, -and Johnny invited me 
to spend a few days with him at his 
home and take in the fair, which invita- 
tion I accepted. While walking leisurely 
along one bright morning on my way out 
to the fair grounds in company with »ne 
or two others, we accidentally ran onto 











what I afterward learned was a “three 
card monte man,” and he wished to show 
us what a nice little trick he had, and 
how easy we could win. I was quite 
taken up with his, to me, new game. I 
watched him shuffle or slide the cards 
a few times, then on a certain card I bet 
a two and one-half dollar gold piece—of 
course I lost. I watched the fellow slide 
the cards a few times more, and it 
seemed so very plain to me that I bet 
again. This time I was sure of winning, 
so I bet a $5 gold piece, I lost again. By 
this time I got my eyes open and con- 
cluded that he knew more about his little 
game than I did. I bid him goodbye and 
walked on. In all my early school days 
I considered this the very best lesson I 
ever had. From that time to this I have 
never gambled again, never bet on an- 
other man’s game, although I have seen 
scores of others lose, and I often ask my- 
self this question: Why do men and 
boys gamble? For every dollar they -vin 
they usually lose from five to ten in re- 
turn. Even on slot machines, I have 
seen men blow in from to ten to twenty 
nickels, perhaps get two or three cigars, 
but then, its such fun you know! Boys 
must do it because men do. Boys, my 
best advice to you is never gamble.—H. 
R. Hunter, South Dakota. 


PROSPECTS FOR FRUIT. 


Apples in this section of the town 
promise a large crop of fall and winter 
varieties, and are little affected with in- 
sect pests. Pears of certain varieties 
a light crop. Early cherries are a total 
failure, particularly sweet varieties. The 
large Montmorency sour was not affected 
as badly by frost as the Early Rich- 
mond, and has set a good crop. Japan 
plums promise a large yield, particular- 
ly Burbank. Late strawberries are set- 
ting well and promise a large yield. 
Currants will undoubtedly be a _ full 
crop. It is the sincere wish of the writ- 
er that every one having fruit to mar- 
ket will realize a good profit from their 
products and thereby increase the inter- 
ests in horticulture—Arthur J. Reed, 
near Rochester, N. Y. 





“The more bent any man is upon ac- 
tion, the more profoundly he needs the 
calmness of nature to preserve wis 
equilibrium.” 










The Policy of 
Studebakers 


has been to make nothing inferior 
or shoddy. They believed they 
could not afford to when they 
started. and they know they can’t 

now. For upwards of fifty years 
they have always put out the very 
best wagon they knew how to make. 
And they have always been a step 
in advance of the best anybody else 
could make. That is how the 
Studebakers got their good name 
and the colossal business they are 
doing to-day. Studebaker’s wag- 
ons stand first everywhere and al- 
ways. 

Studebakers also make a full line of all 
kinds of vehicles, harness, ete. They 
control entire output of the World Bugey 
Co. and make the ‘‘Izzer Line” of vehi 


All dealers handle Studebaker goods. 
Write us for catalogues, etc. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


ay hry non 
Ohi Ni San 
“Beaver, Salt Lake Oy, Portland, Ore, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower can secure for 
its readers reduced rates on most news- 
papers and magazines. Write us for 





rates on the periodicals you wish to take. 
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Green’s 
Pot- 
Grown 
Plant 





POT-EROWN | 
araW Derry 


Plants 


You Can Gaina 
medey Year’s Growth 
aid by Planting 
Potted Plants. 


cS 


Shipment 


Set Out This Summer will bear a Full Crop next Spring. 


Our Potted Plants Keep on Growing. 


They will be ready on and after 
July 25th, and if set out any time 


before September 15th, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop of luscious ruit the next spring, being 


a clear gain of one year over the ‘ 
more than the slight difference in first cost. 


round layer” plants usually supplied by others, which is certainly wort 


much 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers usually 
sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shipped safely to dis- 
tant ‘parts of the United States and Canada and be transplanted at any season, and it scarcely 


checks their 
larger they 


We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but on 


wth; the earlier the pot-grown — can be planted after August Ist, the 
grow and the more they will pro 


uce the next spring. 
such as may be fairly considered the best of ex- 


jsting sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is spat Sad off. The best method of shipment is by express. 


Will bear a full crop next June, and no other strawberry 
Potted Strawberry Plants plants can be planted in summer. We pack in new market 


baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. 


Send for list of varieties and prices. 


ORDER NOW.—We will be ready to ship July 25th. 


GREEN'S NURSERY C0., Rochester, ji. 7. 
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Look Before You Spray. 
Injury to plants by insects falls under 
two heads; first, where the plant itself 
has been eaten; second, where the juice 
has been sucked out, leaving the tissue, 
says Orange Judd Farmer. Insects caus- 
ing injury of the first class are called 
biting or chewing insects, such as grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars, cabbage and army 
worms. They have well developed jaws 
fitted for cutting and chewing plants. 
They can be destroyed by using poisons 
such as the argenics. The insects of the 
second type have long lance-like beaks 
which they insert into the tissues of the 
plant sucking out the juice, causing the 
plant vo collapse, wilt and die. This 
class includes all the scald insects, plant 
lice, squash bug, harlequin and terrapin 
pug, etc. The external application of 
arsenical poisons to plants would have 
little or no effect upon this group as the 
poison does not enter the cells of the 
plants. Materials are used to act ex- 
ternally on the bodies of such insects 
either as a caustic or to smother or 
stifle them by closing their breathing 
organs. Insects do not breathe through 
their mouths, as do higher animals, but 
through small openings on either side 
of their beaks called spiracles. By spray- 
ing anything of a caustic or oily nature 
over the body, these spiracles are closed 
and the creature is destroyed. 

These remarks apply especially to in- 
sects which feed upon the exterior of 
plants or pass the greater portion of their 
lives in an exposed condition where they 
can be readily reached by one of the 
methods mentioned. Insects of both 
classes at times feed upon plants above 
the ground, for a short while, and pass a 
portion of their lives upon the roots be- 
low the surface. The white grub or root 
lice are common examples, the former 
being a biting insect while the latter is 
one of the sucking group. Still other 
insects live in straw, grain, seeds and 
manufactured products of the mill where 
neither arsenics nor irritants can be used. 
In such places the fumes of various 
gases are employed for their destruction. 
Farmers should carefully consider the 
nature of the insect before applying any 
remedy. 


rY 
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The apple crop can be saved from in- 
jury from the canker worm, the cod- 
ling moth and other insect pests by 
spraying with paris green, while the 
apples scab, the cedar-apple fungus and 
other fungus pests may be destroyed 
by the use of the Bordeaux mixture. 
Both these applications can be combined 
and used at one time. 


0). 
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On one occasion Dr. Talmage, speak- 
ing of the stories of the Russian czar’s 
tyranny, said to the writer of this note: 
“Many of them are pure’ inventions, 
born in the brains of international, plan- 
etary liars!” That sentence covered sea 
and land, and incidentally took in the 
moon.—Atlanta Constitution. 














CHOICE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


A fertile country. Blue grass, timothy 
and clover flourish luxuriantly; great coun- 
try for fruit; eminently healthy; level and 
smooth; looks like Western prairie; all 
kinds of modern machinery used to ad- 
vantage; noted stock regiou; good for corn, 
wheat, oats; Washington, Baltimore and 
great Northern cities within few hours by 
rail; settled by fine class people; best edu- 
cational and social advantages; and best 
markets; yet land and labor cheap; climate 
delightful. 

No. 438—420 acres in Virginia, $5,000; five 
mi. large town; good road; splendid schools; 
300 acres cultivated; 120 oak forest; well 
fenced; 80 acres bottoms; 7-room house; 
new barn; 300 apple trees, 300 peach and 
cherries, pears, quinces—bearing. » 

No. 1,061—Virginia—600 acres, ‘Colonial 
mansion, 11 rooms; land smooth and fertile; 
good barns; well fenced and watered; very 
attractive, $10,000. 

No. 1,106—Great bargain; cost $30,000, price 
now $9,000; splendid stock farm, 1,200 acres 
good smooth land, 36 mi. Richmond, Va., 5 
mi. depot and town; P. O. on place; large, 
handsome house; spring water forced to 
house and barns; silos and barns good re- 


air. 

ONG 1,119—250 acres smooth fertile land 
near Lynchburg, Va. (30,000) pop.; handsome 
house, 12 rooms; noble grove oaks; fine 
mountain views; 1-4 mi. aepot, post-office 
and village; easy drive city over good road; 
best society; well watered and _ fenced, 


Send for photos and full descriptions of 
any of the above tracts. 

We have many other elegant farms and 
country seats, and if interested send for 
catalogue, entitled ‘‘Virginia and Carolinas 
Illustrated;’’ contains descriptions of many 
farms, with photographs of buildings and 
crops; the finest farm catalogue issued. 
Address the American Land Co., 33 Kelly 
Building, Springfield, Ohio. , 
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Ladies! Something new, making sofa pillows at home. 
$8 to $15 weekly, material furnished. No canvassing. 
Send stamped addressed envelope. Household Mfg. Co., 
Erie St., Chicago, 


What Business Can Pay 1000 per cent. Profit? 


Only one; legitimate gold mining. Under our plan good divi- 
dends are more certain than in any other business or investment, 
and enormous profits highly probable. Capital stock $30,000,000- 


; 








Shares for sale on I pee. d by Seattle Gen- 
eral Stock Exchange. Write erences to WEST AMERI- 
CAN MINING DEVELOPMENT CO., 319 New York Block, 
Seattle, Wash. ~~ 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


‘Are Bees Injurious to Fruits. 





Professor Waite, of Washington, D. C., 
said that from observations made last 
summer he was quite well satisfied that 
bees are largely responsible for the rapid 
distribution of peach and plum _ rot 
fungus. Wasps and soldier bugs are 
also concerned in the matter. These in- 
sects puncture the fruit and bees follow 
and carry the spores of the fungus. The 
rot fungus spread from tree to tree, even 
when covered, but more rapidly when 
bees were admitted, that is the rot may 
be carried by the wind, but more ac- 
tively by the bees. Bees are also active 
agents in the spread of the pear blight. 

The pear blight germ may enter either 
through the blossom or the young ten- 
der shoots, and most commonly through 
the blossom, which explains how the 
bees can carry it from tree to _ tree. 
Many other insects carry the blight in 
the same manner. In the spring and 
early summer the exuding sap from 
blighted twigs, which contain the blight 
virus, runs out and drops down or runs 
along the branches. The bees and other 
insects carry the poisonous sap to the 
blossom, from which it spreads to the 
twigs. The nectary of the flowers is the 
only place where the blight germs can 
enter without a puncture. The blight 
virus being of a sticky nature cannot 
well be carried by the wind, and experi- 
ments confirm this view. Leaving the 
matter here would give the honey bee a 
bad record, but we may well ask, does 
the bee do any good in visiting pear 
blossoms? Experiments have shown that 
apple and pear blossoms are not of the 
kind that are fertilized to any extent by 
the wind, and most varieties require the 
pollen of some ‘other variety in order to 
produce fruit. On the whole, it seems 
as though the honey bee must be re- 
garded as more useful than injurious in 
our orchards, for while other insects 
carry more or less pollen, the bees do 
more than all others. 


Mistakes to Avoid. 


It is a great mistake to set up our own 
standard of right and wrong and judge 
people accordingly. 

To measure the enjoyment of others 
by our own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 

To endeavor to mould all dispositions 
alike. 

To look for perfection in our own ac- 
tions. 

To worry ourselves and others with 
what cannot be remedied. 

Not to yield on immaterial matters. 
Not to alleviate all that needs allevi- 
ation as far as lies in our power. 

Not to make allowances for the in- 
firmities of others. 

To consider everything impossible that 
we cannot perform. 

To believe only what our finite minds 
can grasp. 

To expect to be able to understand 
everything. 
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A Pump a Minute. 


The representative of Green’s Fru:t 
Grower, while on a recent Western trip, 
made a stop at Ashland, O., and visited 
the mammoth plant of F. E. Meyers & 
Brother, manufacturers of pumps and 
hay tools. Extensive additions have been 
made till the plant in its entirety now 
covers a space of 53-4 acres, giving a 
capacity to turn out a pump a minute 
for each working hour, beside taking 
good care of a large trade on hay tools. 
Myers pumps are sold by 20,000 dealers, 
are used, no doubt, by thousands of the 
subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower and 
go need from us no introduction or in- 
dorsement, as we believe they ought to 
give satisfaction every time. The 
writer has had in use for more than three 
years one of their force pumps, lifting 
water over 80 feet, doing the work easily 
for the operator and the beauty of all 
is the pump don’t get tired cr out of re- 
pair. 





A great danger in rural districts is the 
outhouses. On farms there are no water 
works or sewers to carry off the night 
soil and other wastes, and hence they 
are stored in a pit accessible to flies. 
Then these polluted flies carry the germs 
of typhoid fever, etc., on their legs to 
the table, hence the spread of many 
diseases. Remedy: Spread air slacked 
lime daily over the contents of the 
vaults, then keep the flies out of the 
house with screen doors. Permit no 
horse manure to stand near the house. 
One thousand flies will breed in a pound 
of horse manure.—Editor G. F. G. 





To own a bit of ground, to scratch it 
with a hoe, to plant seeds and watch 
their renewal of life—this is the com- 
monest delight of the race, the most 


Hale on the Peaches. 


Do not worry if a part of the fruit buds 
are killed by frost; if 95 per cent. of them 
are killed you may still have a good 
crop, says J. H. Hale, in his recent 
speech. When the peaches are the size 
of walnuts, thin so they will average 
over six inches apart, but no rule can be 
given for thinning in all cases; use good 
sense. Prune trees before spraying for 
“brown rot” and “yellows” with Borde- 
aux mixture, but always spray before 
buds swell in the spring. If spraying 
does not keep the “brown rot” in check 
go over the orchard every day and cut 
and burn all the diseased stems. If you 
are near your market leave the peaches 
on the trees until they are fully colored, 
then pick in stiff, rigid baskets, carry to 
the packing house, and grade and pack 
them by hand. Women and girls make 
the best graders and packers. Give 
large measure, and if you put in any in- 
ferior fruit, put on top of the package. 

In answer to questions,( Mr. Hale said 
the “‘Sneid’’ was not a good commercial 


peach, but rots badly. Champion is a 
good peach to follow Elberta, and is of 
the very best quality. Chair’s Choice 
is one of the best peaches for home use 
and for market. Summer pruning stim- 
ulates fruiting, but should be done 
judiciously, and not later than August. 
The best way to get rid of the borers is 
to dig them out and kill them. I would 
bud a tree, that is vigorous, to a new 
variety that is more desirable, if the tree 
is not more than ten years old. I prefer 
to do it than to plant a new tree. White 
peaches are the most in demand, they 
are better quality than red peaches, i. e., 
peaches with white flesh. 





All kinds of useful employment are 
equally honorable. 

A fussy man gets in his own way when 
he is in a hurry. 

Many proverbs are the wit of one and 
the wisdom of none. 

The first step towards doing good 1s 
the inclination to do it. 
Even the chronic bore can help a busy 
man by not hindering him. 

One cent’s worth of mirth is better 
than a dollar’s worth of anger. 

Ridicule no man for his snub nose; 
you can never tell what may turn up. 
The errors of one man are the guiding 
lights of another. 
Long words, like long dresses, fre- 
quently hide something wrong about the 
understanding. 
The sooner a man shuffles off his mor- 
tal coil the sooner his good qualities 
will be recognized. 
Blessed is the man who can repeat the 
ten commandments after suddenly com- 
ing in contact with an icy sidewalk. 
Every man has a three-fold nature— 
that which he has, that which he ex- 
hibits and that which he thinks he has. 
The man who knows nothing and wants 
to find out everything, is almost as great 
a bore as the man who thinks he knows 
everything and insists upon telling it.— 
Chicago News. 





Safeguards against fire.—First and 
foremost, keep your buildings insured. 
Second, never under any circumstances 
take up ashes in a wooden vessel. Pro- 
vide a metallic box or bucket and keep 
for that purpose alone. The instant the 
ashes are taken up remove and empty 
in a safe depository; or, if no such place 
be at hand, set on ground and cover with 
metal lid to prevent wind from whisk- 
ing sparks about till cold, then apply to 
the garden. Third, if wood instead of 
coal be used, keep chimneys burned out 
in wet weather at least once a quarter. 
Fourth, keep matches in metallic case, 
away from rats and out of reach of 
small children. Fifth, do nothing care- 
less, nor permit anyone around you to 
do that which you would not do your- 
self.—Practical Farmer. 

Love is the strongest force in nature. 
We know the force of water power, of 
steam, and of electricity, but the power 
of love is greater than all of these. Love 
is a dangerous thing. It may be encour- 
aged into life, but it never dies. There- 
fore beware whom you love. 

There are wives loyal, sincere, true- 
hearted, who love criminals—highway- 
men, robbers, burglars and even mur- 
derers. Crime does not obliterate affec- 
tion. If those we love are good, we are 
made better by the relation. If they are 
vicious we are contaminated and de- 
based. 
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Come, happy children, come with me, 

We'll walk on the hills and by the brooks; 

And I’ll show you stories in pretty books. 

There isn’t a blossom under our feet, 

But has some teaching short and sweet, 

That is richly worth the knowing. 
—Alice Cary. 

—— — — —___0 -— —_——————_— 
A square foot of honeycomb contains 


about nine thousand cells. 
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We want to obtain at once 25,000 te 30,000 new subscribers to our 
popular magazine, Tue InLustRateD Companion. To enable us to 
do this, we have secured at a forced sale 2,600 ofithese famous Com- 
bination Shot Guns and Rifles at a very low price, as we are willing 
to forego any immediate profits, if we can secure the increase in our 
subscription list and advertise our paper, we make this wonderful 
offer to any person who will secure us a club of only 12 subscribers 
at 25 eents eaeh, ard send us the money, $3.00. We will en emeng 
of these guns Absolutely Free, without any other considera‘ion, 
Furthermore, to assist you in securing subscribers, we will send you 
12 boxes of Warner’s Laxotonic Vegetable Piilets, to give one box 
free to each person who subscribes. e Gun is one of the finest 
constructed guns ever made. It uses centre-fire reloadable cartridges 
made by U. M. C. or Winchester. It has falling breech-block Guard 
lever action, similar to the Winchester, and is made first class in every 

art. With this gun you are, as the picture shows, prepared for either 

arge or small game. You can shoot shot or ball cartridges in rapid 
succession or alternately, as desired, It is really the most wonderful 

n of itsday. You take no risk. If you want to get one of these ex- 


P | cellent and reliable guns, simply write us, saying you will comply 
peach. The Triumph is a good early | 


with our offer, and we will at once send you 2 sample copies of Tus 

Ittustratep Companion and 12 boxes of Pillets and 12 subscription 

coupons, and when sold, send us the money, $3.00, and we will at 

“yee forward the gun just as represented. Write at once so as to have 
un for the summer and fall Pos Address, 

E.B. WARNER 4 CO., P.O. Box 2184, New York. 


WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE, 


When you can buy a Custom-made 
Oak Leather HARNESS from the 

facturers at wh le price. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. Write for one 
and SAVE MONEY. 


King Harness Co., 114 Church St. Owego, N.Y. 


Worla's Fait 
SNANENSN 77 > Award. 
ASS SS WNW. We are the only Steet 
a A MZAWSS Roofing Co. awarded 
ae == =—— Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROoFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Nues, @ 


Send us your adcresg 

and we will showyou 

a r: | ure how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 

of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 

ROYAL MAXUFACTURING CO., Box 462, Detroit, Mish. 
CUSTOM 


mace. WEHICLES 


Manufactured at our OWN FACTORY and Sold 

direet to . GUARANTEED TWO YEARS, 

ALL STYLE Open Bacay $22.00; a 
288.12 Hinkess, WHEELS, 2< Oe 
Write for money saving Catalogue. Sex 

U. 8. BUGGY & OART 00., D19, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


NO HUMBUG Srrcnesrsies 


Humane Swina V, Stock Marker and Calf 
Dehorner. Stopsswime of al! ages from 
rooting. Makes 48differentear marks, all 
sizes, with same blade. Horns. 
Testimonials free. Priee $1.50 orsend $1 

iton trial ;i fit suits send balance. 
Pat’d Apr. 23,1901. (@” Agents Wanted. 
FARHEB BRIGHTON, Fairfield, lows. 


MADE $10 THE FIRST MONTH 


FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. L. 
CK, of writes: “ 













































r 
@. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, 


FARM TELEPHONES 
How to put them up—what they cost—why they save 
you money—all information and valuable book free 
Write for itto JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO, 

246 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








NOTICE soc colt 


mended with our Rubber Mending 


Tissue so it will hold and sta) 
mended. Large package by mail, 
roc. JOHNS. |. OLD, Springfield, 0. 












STEM-WIND WATCHCHAIN AND 





You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted,alsoa Chainand Charm 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach 
Send nameand addressatonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. = 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 675 Concord Junction,Mass. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


about a country that produces paying crops in 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring, where land 
is cheap, climate the healthiest, write to 

J. E. INGRAHAM, 


3rd V. P., F. E. C. Ry. Co., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Our busi- 

, ness, will 

send r pr. 

Ladies 

Lace Hose 25c., Skirt Supporter 25c., Aluminum Comb 


c. 

2sc., Hair Curler 1oc., Mirror roc., Needle Case 25c., 
4 Shoe Laces roc., Four roc. Collar Buttons, Two 
Ladies Handkerchiefs 25c., Two Gent’s Handkerchiefs 
25c., Ladies Garters 25c., Key Chain 1oc., 5 Papers Pins 
25c., 2 Cards Safety Pins 10c., Aluminum Thimble roc. 

is entire lot to any address in U.S. — receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR, and 5 Two-cent Stamps for 
eae Address, ALLEN’S 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





satisfactory thing one can do.—Warner. 








and king. 
A STORES, Dept. B, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The KOLA PLANT 


CURES 


HAY - FEVER 


AND ASTHMA. 


FREE. The African 


Kola Piant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Hay-fever and Asthma. In 
the short time since its dis- 


The Kola Plant. 


covery this remarkable bot- 
anical product has come into 
universal use in the Hospitais of Europe and America as 
an unfailing specific cure for Hay-fever and Asthma in 
every form. Dr. W. H. 
Vail, a prominent physician of St. Louis, Mo., writes 
March 8th, 1902, that he used Himalya on six different 
Hay-fever patients last fall with satisfactory results in 
every case. Mrs. M. A. Scott, Crosby, Mich., writes 
March 6th, 1902, that Himalya completely cured her after 
fifteen years of persistent suffering of Hay-fever and 
Asthma. Rev. J. L. Coombs of Martinsburg, W. Va., 

wrote t~ ine Now York World, July 23d, that Himalya 
cured ".im of Asthma of thirty years’ standing. Mr. Alfred 
C. Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, Washington, 
D. C., was also cured, although he could not lie down for | 
fear of choking, being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Hundreds of others send similar testimony proving Hi. | 
malya truly a wonderful remedy. As the Kola Plant isa 
specific constitutional cure for the disease, Hay-fever suf- | 
ferers should use it before the season of the attacks when 
practical, so as to give it time to act on the system. If you 
suffer from Hay-fever or Asthma, in order to prove the 
power of this new botanical discovery, we will send you 
one trial case by mail entirely free. It costs you abso- 
lutely nothing. Write to-day to The Kola Importing 
Co., No. 1162 Broadway, New York. 


—s REDUCED taks: 


2, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ** 3.50 each 

ey $10.00 a, 6.10 pom 

q -s Se race & Head Bieam. Attch. 65e 
‘ Book 


Its cures are really marvelous. 













Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. 
Free with all ‘* Quakers.” 
Write for our New Cata- 


men, managers. 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








OWN. 


Wouldn’tyou liketo say that about 


your farm, your home, etc.! It’s 
terms. Our 


a vw a 
Your name and address on a postal 


card will bring you 
Beautiful Illustrated Pamphlets | 
on the opportunities of 
GLORIOUS poennomitn, s 
= P.O. Box ~~ oe aoe 
rite today as the number is lim 
2 27 zm 






















Cherry, Plum, and Peach Rot. 


George T. Powell says he received the 
| first suggestion to use the simple solu- 
tion of copper sulphate from Professor 
Maynard, of Amherst. He had found it 
impracticable to use Bordeaux Mixture, 
and asked by Professor Maynard to 
carry out some experiments in fighting 
Monilia, began to do go in 1899. The 
strength of solution used by him in these 
spraying experiments was from two to 
four ounces of copper sulphate to 50 gal- 
lons of water. The experiments were re- 
| peated in 1900 and 1901, always with sat- 

isfactory results, and without the least 
injury to the foliage, even where four 
ounces were used to 50 gallons of water. 
Three ounces, however, are considered 
sufficient and absolutely safe. In rainy 
spells he has sprayed daily, and as often 
| as ten times in a season. The rotten 
| fruit fell off, while cherries and plums 
left on the trees remained bright and 
|} clean. He estimates that the sprayed 
| trees gave him a full half crop, and 
| good prices were secured for the fruit. 
| The fruit on untreated trees was abso- 
| lutely worthless. Professor Beach added 
that he did not get benefit enough from 
early spraying with Bordeaux Mixture 
|for this disease to think that it paid| 


| 
him. The disease is often found very | 











soms. 


cots, some Japanese plums, 
peaches, often killing a foot or two cf | 
the tips, and recommends spraying stone | 
fruits with strong Bordeaux Mixture be- 
fore the buds open. This will also have 
a tendency to discourage the early black- 
knot attacks, likewise leaf curl in the 
peach. 





In determining the comparative value 
of the different kinds of wood, one with 
another, Dr. Bessy, of the State Univer- 
sity, was consulted. Dr. Sargent in his 
extended work on the forest trees cf 
America gives the relative fuel value 
of nearly all varieties of trees found 
growing in North America. Comparing 
these one with another it is found that 
using the well known soft maple, now 
selling in country towns at $4.50 per 
cord composed of three stove ricks, each 
rick 4 feet high and 8 feet long, ag a 
basis of value, we have the following 
values per cord. Hickory $7.18, Oak $6.40, 
Honey Locust $6.22, Ash $6.05, Sugar 
Maple $5.87, Apple $5.83, Elm $5.53, Wal- 
nut $5.19, Willow $3.89, Catalpa $3.55, 
Cottonwood, $3.28. 





It may not be generally known that 
plants of many kinds can be increased 
from slips. Geraniums, fuscias and 
others have been slipped for years. I 
now find but few plants but what will 





Back issues of Green’s Fruit Grower 
for sale, 10 copies postpaid for 10 cents. | 
These are the former style, large pages. | 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


“NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RUIT RANCH and nursery for sale— 

260 acres; stream on land; 3 wells, 
windmill, new horse-power pumping plant, 
rock-water reservoir, good buildings; 30- 
acre orchard, 30 acres field crops, most all 





bearing age; immense fruit crop, peach, 
plum, car load pears; long’ established 
nursery business, good lot nursery stock, 


in the healthiest section of Texas; health 
resort, cool summers, mild winters, fine 
mountain scenery, 4 miles from railroad, 1 
mile from school and church; $50 per acre 
if sold soon; one-half cash, balance to suit 
buyer. Address Fruit Ranch, Box 42, 
Boerne, Texas. 
HE Great Book of Secrets, 400 ways | 
to get rich, 0c. W. B. Curtis, Box 83, 
Sheldon, Vt. 
“ INGLE COMB White, Brown and Buff | 
~ Rose Comb White Leghorns; stock for 
Rider, Maryland, 





sale. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
} ee 

OR SALE-—Stock farm on Eastern 

Shore of Maryland, 1,400 acres; beau- 
tiful salt water front, fine grain, grass and 
truck land; under wire fence; can be 
bought cheap; send for description and 
price. S. P. Woodcock & Co., Salisbury, 
Md. 

IGH LAND FRUIT FARM of 167 acres 
I for sale; a strong rich loam; lies high 
and rolling; has 65 aeres of orchards, 
peaches, pears, plums and apples, % in 
full bearing; 18 acres of basket willows, 
very valuable; buildings first class; located 
3 miles from Lyons, 1% miles from R. R. 
siding. For particulars inquire of C. A. 
Goetzman, Lyons, N. 

OSE COMB White and Brown Leg- 

horns, White and Silver Wyandottes, 

15 eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00. Rouen Duck eggs, 
$1.00 per ll. Mullbery Poultry Farm, 
Poneto, Ind. 
1 = EGGS Tic., 30 $1.25, White Wyandotte, 

2 R. C. W. Leghorn, Lt. Brahma and 
B. B. R. G. Bantam. White Holland Turkey 
$1. so ‘per doz. Belgian Hares $1.00 per pair 
and up. Julius Mills, Hume, Allegany Co., 
N. ¥. 

SECRETS OF THE NURSERY BUSI- 
NESS AND HINTS TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS, is the title of a new publication, illus- 
trated with hundreds of photographs of 
turseries, orchards, and berry fields, printed 
on elegant paper. Sent by mail, post paid, 
for 10 cents. Address, Charles A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 





!one. 
| dragon, 


| the water. 


take root if carefully treated. Pinks of 
most kinds will grow readily, and the 
young plant often outstrips the older 
Balsams, petunias, verbenias, snap- 
well nearly everything I have 
tried grows. Choice roses grown from 
slips have the advantage of growing on 
their own roots. Hardy bushes like 
Golden Bell will root if tips of branches 
are buried in earth now.—Mrs. E. J. 


oO. 
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A learned judge, who was one of the 
guests at a dinner, was unexpectedly 
called upon to reply to a toast. Recov- 
ering somewhat from his surprise, he 
said that his situation reminded him 
of the story of a man who fell into the 
water while he was fishing. With no 
little difficulty he was rescued, and aft2r 
he had regained his breath and was in 
a fairly comfortable condition, his res- 
cuer asked him how he came to fall into 
“T did not come to fall into 
the water,” replied the unfortunate fish- 
erman. “I came to fish.” 


oO 
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After the remains of Dr. Daniel Schuy- 
ler Young were cremated yesterday it 
was learned that he had provided for the 
ashes to be taken to his old boyhood 
home in Montgomery county, N. Y., 
where his wife was buried, one-fourth 
to be sprinkled on her grave, one-fourth 
over the path to his old school house, 
one-fourth at his old home and one- 
fourth to be shot out of a gun at the old 
homestead. 








). 
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An Irish teamster who went to the 
priest in a fright; he had seen a ghost 
on the church wall as he passed it in the 
night. “And what was it like?” asked 
the priest. ‘It was like nothing so much 
as a big ass,” said Patrick, wild eyed. 
“Go home, Pat, and be easy,” replied the 
priest, soothingly, ‘“‘you’ve only seen 
your own shadow.” 

Nature never deserts the wise and 
pure; no plot so narrow be, but nature 
there, no waste so vacant, but may well 
employ each faculty of sense, and keep 
the heart awake to love and beauty.— 








early in the season, even on the blos- | 
Professor Stewart says Monilia | 
often works on the tender twigs of apri- | 
and early | 


Montmorency Cherry. 





This is one of the favorite varieties in 
this country. Perhaps it is the most 
popular of all the sour cherries, taking 
the whole country over. This very popu- 
larity, and the wide range of territory 
over which the variety is planted, natur- 
ally introduced confusion in the naming 
and in descriptions given by nurserymen. 
It is hardly to be expected that all 
nurserymen will use the same name, even 
for the best known variety. In this in- 
stance we have the names Montmorency, 
Montmorency Ordinaire, Montmorency 
Extraordinaire, Large Montmorency, etc. 
Prof. Powell, who has been giving very 
careful study to the sour cherries, says 
that in his opinion there is only one 
Montmorency cherry in this country, and 
that the undoubted variations which are 
found are due to the normal plasticity of 
the variety when grown under such ad- 
verse conditions. It will be a relief to 
| all of us, and especially to the conscien- 
tious nurseryman if we can all be made 
to think so. 





Eating for Strength. 








Professor Wiley corroborates’ the 
| World’s recent editorial on the subject 
|by declaring that “so far as actual 
|nourishment is concerned the very best 
and cheapest foods are Indian corn, 
| wheat, oats, rye and rice.” The waste 
or non-nutritious part of cereals does 
not exceed 10 per cent., and men who 
| feed mainly on them “are capable of en- 
| during the hardest manual labor.” 
| The athletes of old Greece in her most 
|glorious days ate no meat, but only 
| grains and fruits. Japan whipped China 
on a diet of rice. The big-boned, sturdy 
Scot is based on “oatmeal porridge,’’ and 
the hardy Italian laborer, whom we see 
digging in our streets all day long in all 
weathers is a product of much macaroni 
and little meat.—World. 


To Reduce Accidents. 








Many of our cities prescribe that all 
vehicles shall carry a lighted lantern 
after dark. The object is to prevent 
collisions and accidents, not to light the 
road. Those who drive at night in the 
country will find a good light a great 
comfort for the same reason. Often ac- 
cidents occur, or are averted by narrow 
margins on a dark country road. A 
lighted cigar has avoided a good many 
collisions on dark roads; a lighted lan- 
tern would be better and less expensive. 
The dangers of country driving are not 
so much from bad roads as from in- 
ability to see the roads and other parties 
who are driving. A good light will avoid 
many of them. 





An old acquaintance, who stammered 
from childhood to manhood, gives a very 
simple remedy for the misfortune: ‘Go 
into a room where you will be quiet and 
alone, get some book that will interest 
you but that is not too exciting, and sit 
down and read two hours aloud to your- 
self, keeping your teeth together. Do 
the same thing every two or three days, 
or once a week if very tiresome, always 
taking care to read slowly and distinct- 
ly, moving the lips, but not the teeth. 
Then, when conversing with others, try 
to speak as slowly and distinctly as pos- 
sible, and make up your mind that you 
will not stammer.” 





Prisoner—I’ve embezzled one hundred 
thousand dollars. Can you get me out of 
the scrape? 

Lawyer—Yes, 
money.—Judge. 


if you haven’t spent the 





When all men are what they pretend 
to be the millennium problem wil] be 
easy. 





Women wish for a long life—unaccom- 
panied by old age. 


Rank and riches are chains of gold, 
but still chains.—Ruffin. 





For wounds from barbed wire apply 
carbolic acid, one part, with lard, eight 
parts. Cleanse the wound first. Then 
substitute another sort of fence. 





For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth; the time of the singing birds 
is come and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.—The Song of Solo- 
mon, 





While I live, I trust I shall have my 
trees, my peaceful idyllic landscape, my 
free country life, at least half the year: 
and while I possess so much I shall own 
one hundred thousand shares in the Bank 
of Contentment.—Bayard Taylor 








When you notice a hen seeking to dust 
herself in some place where there is but 
little dust it indicates that she is an- 
noyed by mites and also the large head 
lice. Whenever the hens are busy dust- 
ing go into the poultry house and make 
a thorough examination, and lice will 
probably be found in large numbers. 





Cherry is the best wood for ebonizing. 
When well done, it is almost like ebony: 
the counterfeit can only be detected by 
an expert. Here is a good receipt for 
preparing the stain: 4 oz. shellac and 
2 oz. borax dissolved in half gallon of 
water and boiled; add half oz. glycerine 
and aniline black. Apply with a soft 
brush.—Art Home Ideas. 





One orchardist who has planted thou- 
sands of trees, claims that never has he 
watered a single tree after planting. 
If the soil is made perfectly fine before 
planting; if the soil about the roots is 
pressed very firm, as firm as around the 
fence posts; if the soil is left loose on 
the top and kept continuously loose by 
cultivation, the trees will live even 
oon: the season be very dry. 





We are shaped ‘in fashioned by what 
we love.—Goethe, 





Happiness is easy when we have 


| learned to renounce.—Madame de Stael. 


If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’s stone.— 
Franklin. 

Skill to do comes by doing, knowledge 
comes by eyes always open and working 
hands; and there is no knowledge that 
is not power.—Emerson. 
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Will it pay to thin fruit? 


“Yes.”—S. D. Willard, New York. 
“Yes, enormously.’”—Roland Morrill, Mich- 





igan. 

“Yes, could not succeed without it.’”’—J. 
H. Hale, Georgia. 

“Yes, decidedly. We would no more 


think of raising a crop of fruit without 
thinning than without cultivating.’”—H. W 
Miller, West Virginia. 

“Decidedly; without thinning I doubt if 
I could pay expenses.’”’—J. C. Shinn, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Yes. emphatically, although I have paid 
as high as 50 cents per tree to have them 
thinned.’’—Fred. M. Buck, California, in 
Country Gentleman. 








SILK REMNANTS 


2 cent 
Havine & fesge stock we 
reduce our price to 


squares. size. 
Most beautiful designs. 
15 choice pieces in each 
also velvet and 
Satin squares extra, i 

Boor i'd orig Back: 
. ages for 5 cen - 
ages for l5c; 00 beck 
ages for $1.00, pos itpaid. 
L. E,. GOGGINS, Box 31, Roselle, N. J. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Women who suffer with palatal poet and ae 
weakness, may know that our V. L-VINE is a 
“sage cure, if they mention this paper and send 50c. 
or a whole month’s treatment. 
The Dr. Springstien Medicine Co., 

6 State St., Rochester, N. ¥.. 

REFERENCES: Any Bank 1 in Rochester, 

















A ig C ER CURED BY ABSORITION. ae _ 
or plaster. Boo! 
CLARKE, M.D., Soctnetald, ioe 
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Why is Green’ s a es 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
popular and so well ‘Kase 
over this country? 

Because they give good 
value for the money, know a 
good thing when ey see it, 
and because they have served 
their patrons well and faith- 
fully for over twenty years. 














Coleridge. 
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